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Our series of articles on organizations of teach- 
ers continues in this issue with the report on the 
National Education Association. Most members 
of Phi Delta Kappa are also members of the NEA. 
In our experience, such membership, and mem- 
bership in the department of one’s major subject 
field, is counted rather a minimum for men com- 
mitted to the ideals of service and leadership. 
Support of the NEA means also support of re- 
search at the national level which has been in- 
valuable to improvement of professional status. 
Your editor has for twenty years held life mem- 
bership in the NEA, and we cordially recommend 
to you a like investment. 

A Phi Delta Kappan mentioned in our columns 
last month as a charter member of a local of the 
American Federation of Teachers is listed this 
month in high office of the National Education 
Association. Note that the organizations of teach- 
ers are not mutually exclusive. This is a fact per- 
tinent to the consideration of their functions. 


More Room for the N. E. A. 


On page 100 of this issue a writer notes that 
the building of the National Education Associa- 
tion is ‘seriously overcrowded”’ by the nearly four 
hundred employees of the N.E.A. and its depart- 
ments. Lately I had the chance to acquaint my- 
self with the building and its facilities, and par- 
ticularly those which house the staff of the N.E.A. 
Journal. The crowding there is typical of other 
sections. The staff needs more room, can do its 
work better with more room. As finances and the 
building situation permits, we believe that sub- 
stantial enlargement of the physical plant would 
be a good investment. Whether the enlarged fa- 
cilities should be solved by additions to the pres- 
ent structure, or a new structure designed to fit 
the needs of the present and future staff is a ques- 
tion for those charged with educational leadership. 


The Citizen of a Profession 


On page 130 of this issue, Kermit Eby addresses 
himself to the question of whether citizenship 
can be effectively taught, with some implications 
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as to the effective citizenship of teachers. In view 
of our current series of articles on educational as- 
sociations, I would like to have you read that 
article with the teachers’ organizations especially 
‘n mind. 

The struggle for power which he mentions to 
be found in labor unions is to be found also in 
organizations for teachers. You with professional 
ideals will need the same qualities of toughness 
of which he speaks if you act as a citizen of the 
profession in the organizations for teachers. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, expect the same 
struggles for power, the same enjoyment of of- 
fice, and do your part in unselfish service for ad- 
vancement of professional ideals. 













Monument 





At Armistice Day, we think again of a way the 
Greeks had. It was described by Raymond B. Fos- 
dick in the Rockefeller Foundation Review for 
1947 (Page 22) in these words: 






The ancient Greeks had a curious law on their stat- 
ute books. It dealt with monuments celebrating the vic- 
tories of war. Such monuments were permitted, and the 
defeated enemy was forbidden to tear them down; but 
the victor was not allowed to repair them. Moreover, 
the monuments had to be built not of stone but of wood. 
In commenting on this legislation Plutarch remarks: 
“It would be invidious and malignant that we men 
should ourselves repair and renew the monuments of 
hatred towards our enemies when time is making them 
dim.” 










It seems we have a long way to go to catch up 
with the wisdom of the ancients, particularly if you 
count school textbooks as monuments. It has not 
been long since a textbook salesman told me there 
was still no text in U. S. history that could be used 
in the same edition in all states. If you remember 
your history of education, you will remember that 
national history was inaugurated in the schools to 
help fight a war. 

Can we make our history and other textbooks 
monuments to peace? To do this we shall have to 
figure out a way of criticism between scholars of 
the nations. It seems that Unesco is making slow 
progress in that direction. We shall hope that 
teachers may contribute to the same end through 
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the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. 


Experiment and Conclusion 


We hope you took the cue from the report in 
the September issue to look up the Fortune Maga- 
zine report on the aspirations of the 1949 gradu- 
ating class. You may recall that we quoted briefly 
their report that as a group that class sought se- 
curity, they wanted a job in a big corporation, 
where they would not have to take a chance. They 
prefer a pay check to a profit. 

This seems to me a natural result of the educa- 
tion of the army. The army wants people to take 
orders and people can keep on doing that in the 
big corporations. We have here the result of an 
unwilling, and perhaps unwitting, experiment in 
education. The results should be carefully studied 
by those responsible for developing citizens in a 
democracy. The need of democracy is for men who 
will prefer liberty and freedom above security. 

The issue of security versus liberty is an old 
one. Moses had his followers who preferred the 
fleshpots of Egypt to the freedom of the Promised 
Land. And it is small use to talk of liberty and 
freedom to the man whose belly is empty. But 
somewhere, if we are to continue as a nation of 
free enterprise, must be developed people who 
are willing to take a chance. 


Tenure 


Abuses in employment practices by school 
boards and school administrators led teachers to 
ask for the protection of tenure legislation. I go 
with tenure legislation for the teacher who has 
thought enough of his profession to take profes- 
sional training—which to me means something in 
graduate studies so that the teacher has a fund of 
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information beyond that of the liberally educated 
person. It is a sad fact that many people now 
teaching lack such preparation. Many teachers 
enter the classroom with good intentions, but little 
else. Even selected, trained teachers go sour. 

Tenure legislation was asked for the protection 
of the child. In some cases the umbrella of tenure 
legislation is being used for the advantage of the 
teacher rather than the child. Note a Paragraph 
from a report on the Assembly of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession by David 
H. Stewart in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
September, 1949, page 11: 

The conditions with respect to tenure are very simi- 
lar throughout all nations reporting. Teachers are pro. 
tected in their positions against unjust dismissal, and 
it is noteworthy to report that all nations reporting felt 
that tenure protection had tended to protect the teacher 
at the expense of the child. While the number of cir- 
cumstances where this is the case was reported to be 
very small, it was reported as the chief disadvantage of 
existing tenure systems. It was agreed, however, that 
tenure protection must be maintained even if this is 
true in some cases because the over all benefits to chil- 
dren far outweigh the few isolated cases where this 
is not true. 


Children have a right to protection against the 
“teacher” who is immoral or incompetent. If ten- 
ure legislation makes it impossible for the ad- 
ministrator or school board to fire as well as hire, 
somebody has to protect the child. 

1. Teachers can undertake the job of disci- 
plining the profession through their own organi- 
zations, or 

2. Tenure legislation will be repealed, through 
accumulated resentment at the abuses. 

We do not like to see tenure protection lost to 
teachers. That protection had real reason for its 
coming. If we want to keep it, professionally mind- 
ed teachers have a job to do. 


Before all the dollars get away from you, brother, look in your pocket for your 
card of membership in Phi Delta K ap pa. Is it for the 40th fiscal year? If 50, 


hrothe - 


it 15 out of date! 


Stay with us in Phi Delta Kappa, w ill you not, by re- 


mitting dues to your chapter secretary, or to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homeu 00d, Illinois? The January issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN will be im 
the mails by Christmas—only to brothers in good standing in the 41st fiscal yeat 
( (1949- 50), for which dues should have been paid by May 31st. Read the By-Laws, 

brother ; that's what we hired hands in the National O fice have to £0 by, after your 


re | 


bresentatives make the rules. You know we hate to leave you: 


I—R. L. H. 


P. S. And speaking of Christmas—you can give to any number of your friends 
ubscriptions to a year’s issues of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, for $3.00 each. 


Where more for less? 





The National Education Association 


By LYLE W. ASHBY 


SMALL band of educators gathered in Phila- 
A delphia one August day in 1857 to organize 
the National Teachers Association. They little 
dreamed of the great oak that was to grow from 
the acorn they planted that day. The National 
Education Association completed the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1949 with 427,527 paid members 
and a vast organizational structure of committees, 
commissions, departments, and affiliated organi- 
zations. 

For many years after its founding, the National 
Teachers Association was small. Even so, it was 
influential. In 1871 the name was changed to 
the National Educational Association. The organi- 
zation had no equipment whatsoever until 1901 
when Irwin Shepard, then Secretary, asked the 
Association to purchase a typewriter. Neverthe- 
less, typewriter or no typewriter, the Association 
had some outstanding achievements to its credit. 


The white pillar 


* Lyle W. Ashby is Assistant Secretary for 
Professional Relations, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. He is a member of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 


In the 1890's, for example, the work of the Com- 
mittee of Ten on Secondary Education was a land- 
mark in the history of education. 

On June 30, 1906, President Theodore Roose- 
velt signed a Bill of Incorporation and the name 
of the Association was changed slightly to the 
present “National Education Association of the 
United States.’ The following decade was an 
important period in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

During these years much progress was made 


mark number 1201 on Sixteenth Street, Northwest, about a mile from the White House in the nation's 


capitol. Most of the staff go in the side door on Avenue N.T he addition is larger than the original structure. A second addi- 


; : 
tion, made over from a garage on Avenue N, 


now houses the mailing section. 
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The National Education Association is 
proud of the fine services rendered by the 
many Phi Delta Kappa members on its 
headquarters staff. They carry on in splen- 
did manner the service ideals of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 


Willard E. Givens 


toward democratization of the Association. An 


important step in this direction was the appoint- 
ment in 1915 of a Committee on Organization 
from whose deliberations there ultimately resulted 
the reorganization of the Association in 1920 to 
provide for democratic representation in a gov- 
erning body to be known as the Representative 
Assembly. 

In 1917 the NEA employed its first fulltime 
Executive Secretary in the person of James W. 
Crabtree, who served thru 1934. He possessed 
great vision regarding the possibilities of the As- 
sociation. He had an intuitive sense of how to 
build an organization by helping the people in it 
grow thru participation. 

The Association had been until 1917 largely 
a convention organization. Its membership con- 
sisted mostly of administrators and leaders in the 
field of higher education. When Mr. Crabtree 
came to the Association, he started to work on 
the goal of 100 per cent membership in local, 
state and national He instituted a 
Life Membership plan and developed a service 
program. By the early 1930's, the membership 
had increased to 200,000, and the NEA was offer- 
ing an effective program. 

Coming from the Superintendency of the Oak- 
land, California, Public Schools, Willard E. 
Givens succeeded Mr. Crabtree as Executive Sec- 
retary on January 1, 1935. Dr. Givens was selected 
for this post after a nationwide search. The As- 
sociation since has made remarkable progress not 
only in size but in the dynamic quality of its pro- 
gram. 

While the history of the NEA in its early 
years is interesting, space permits discussion only 


associations. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS. 
Executive Secretar) 


of the development since 1935 and present sery- 
ices. Only a sketchy account can be given. Further 
information about any phase of the program may 
be obtained by writing to the NEA Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
More complete information is to be found in the 
NEA Handbook published annually at $1.00. 


HEADQUARTERS IN WASHINGTON 


The first office of the NEA in Washington 
consisted of two rooms with a staff of three. The 
next move was to the “‘Battleship Building” at 
1400 Massachusetts Avenue. In 1919, the Asso- 
ciation purchased a four-story building at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., formerly the Guggenheim 
residence. This building comfortably housed the 
small NEA staff and provided space to rent out 
in addition. 

During these early years, Secretary Crabtree had 
the vision to establish a Life Membership plan, 
receipts of which went into a Permanent Fund. 
It was this Fund which made possible the construc- 
tion of a large seven-story addition to the plant 
in 1930 and the subsequent purchase of additional 
adjoining ground on which further construction 
must be started at an early date. The present 
plant, with nearly 400 employees of the NEA 
and its departments and commissions, is seriously 
overcrowded. 

FINANCING THE ASSOCIATION 

NEA dues were set at $2 a year from its in- 
ception until 1945. This fee was reasonably ade- 
quate up to the mid 1930's, thanks to the rapid 
growth in membership following World War I. 
As costs began to rise in the 1940’s it became 
obvious that the $2 fee was inadequate. 
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In 1942, leaders of the Association set in mo- 
tion the War and Peace Fund drive because of 
the inadequacy of dues and pressing needs. A 
major objective was to be sure education would 
have a seat at the peace conference at the conclu- 
sion of World War II. They recalled the fact 
that after World War I, while many glowing 
speeches were made with regard to the place 
which education should have in the peace, there 
were no resources with which to implement the 
ideal. The War and Peace Fund totaled more than 
$400,000 thru voluntary contributions from teach- 
ers throughout the country. Portions of the Fund 
were also used in subsequent years for special 
professional tasks which could not have been fi- 
nanced in any other way. 

With steadily increased demands for additional 
funds, and rising costs, it became clear that dues 
must be raised. In 1944, the Assembly voted to 
increase them to $3, effective in 1945-46. With 
the inflation brought by the war, it was soon 
apparent that this was not enough, and in 1948 
the Representative Assembly again raised the dues 

this time to $5 per year. 

The present membership of 427,527 at $5 per 
year provides the NEA with a budget of more 
than two million dollars. Together with certain 
supplementary income from advertising, exhibits, 
sale of publications, and income from the Per- 
manent Fund, the budget for 1949-50 totals 
$2,344,480. 

While the Association occasionally receives 
grants for special purposes, the great bulk of its 
income is from the support of teachers thru 
membership. This insures a stable, continuing, 
growing, independent income. 


1. William G 
Associate 


Carr 


Secretar) 
2. Lyle W’. Ashby 


Assistant Secretary 


3. Karl H. Berns 
Assistant Secretar) 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE NEA 


The general goals toward which the NEA works 
are well and succinctly worded in the Charter of 
the Association: “To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of popular education 
in the United States.”’ 

The NEA is an independent, voluntary, non- 
governmental organization. Its policies are de- 
termined by its members. It cooperates with all 
groups in American life who wish to improve 
education. It affiliates with none of these groups. 

Objectives and policies of the NEA in detail 
are to be found in the Platform, a statement car- 
ried along from year to year with occasional re- 
vision, and in the Resolutions on current issues 
adopted each year by the Representative Assembly. 
A brief statement of objectives is to be found in 
the twenty-one goals of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram adopted by the Representative Assembly in 
1946: 

(1) Active democratic local education associa- 
tions in every community including an FTA chap- 
ter in every college which prepares teachers, af- 
filiated with the state and national associations. 

(2) A strong and effective state education as- 
sociation in every state. 

(3) A larger and more aggressive national 
education association. 

(4) Unified dues—local, state, and national— 
collected by the local. 

(5) A membership enrolment of at least 90 
per cent in local, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

(6) Unified committees—the chairmen of 
local and state committees serving as advisory 
members of corresponding national committees. 
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(7) A professionally prepared and competent 
teacher in every classroom. 

(8) A professionally prepared and competent 
principal at the head of ev ery school. 

(9) A professionally prepared and competent 
administrator at the head of each school system. 

(10) A strong, adequately-staffed state depart- 
ment of education in each state and a more ade- 
quate federal education agency. 

(11) A professional salary for all members 


of the profession, adjusted to the increased cost 


of living. 

(12) Professional security for teachers and ad- 
ministrators guaranteed by effective tenure legis- 
lation. 

(13) Retirement income for old age and dis- 
ability. 

(14) 

(15) Reasonable class size and equitable dis- 
tribution of the teaching load. 

(16) Informed lay support of public education 
at local, state, and national levels. 

(17) Units of 
enough to provide for efficient operation, with 
special attention to the needs of rural areas and 
stronger state and local boards of education. 

(18) Adequate educational opportunity for 
every child irrespective of race, creed, color, or 
residence. 

(19) The equalization and expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity including needed state and 
national financing. 

(20) A safe, healthful, and wholesome com- 
munity environment for every child. 

(21) An effective and adequately financed 


Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 


school administration 


large 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 
THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE NEA 


The National Education Association is demo- 
cratically organized in order to place greatest pos- 
sible control of the Association in the hands of 
individual members of the profession thruout 
the country. 


Representative Assembl) 

The Representative Assembly is the basic policy- 
making body. It now has about 2800 members but 
this number is growing each year as the Associa- 
tion itself grows. The delegates to the Assembly 
are elected by the 2892 local affliated associations, 
48 affiliated state associations, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and 3’affiliated territorial associations. Each 
local association may have a delegate for each 
100 NEA members or major fraction thereof. Each 
affiliated state and territorial association may elect 
one delegate for each 100 NEA members or major 
fraction thereof up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate for each 500 NEA 
members or major fraction thereof. 

The Representative Assembly meets annually 
early in July to conduct the business of the Asso- 
ciation. It determines policies and approves the 
budget. It receives the reports of committees and 
commissions. It passes resolutions which become 
basic policies of the Association. It creates new de- 
partments, committees, and commissions. 

In the Assembly, state delegations sit by states 
so that roll call votes by states can be taken when 
demanded or required on certain issues. The state 
director is the leader of the delegation; he calls it 
together for meetings outside of the Assembly to 
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determine what position the delegation wishes to 
take on issues. The state delegation also nomi- 
nates a state director every three years and names 
members of the Resolutions, Credentials, and 
Necrology Committees. Actually, state directors 
are selected prior to the NEA convention in 
many states but are acted upon by the convention 
delegation as required by the bylaws and then 
elected by the Assembly. 
Board of Directors 

This body is next in line of authority. It con- 
sists of state directors from each state, plus a 
certain number of ex-officio directors. Any state 
which has 20,000 or more NEA members is en- 
titled to two directors. At the present time Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, California, and Illinois qualify on 
this count. The Board of Directors meets officially 
at the annual convention of the NEA but fre- 
quently meets informally in the fall as well. It 
approves all bills incurred by the Executive Com- 
mittee. It appropriates from current funds the 
amounts of money ordered by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at the annual business meeting. 

State Directors are responsible in their respec- 
tive states for promotion of the NEA membership 
and they represent the NEA in other ways. 


Executive Committee 


This Committee, consisting of eleven members, 
carries most of the load of the interim policy de- 
cisions and also the implementation of the actions 
of the Representative Assembly. It meets at least 
quarterly. It receives and considers all reports 
made by committees; prints these reports; and 
presents them together with the reports of the 
Executive Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Board 


Robert W’. Eaves Paul E. Elicker 


of Trustees, and the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee thereon to the Board of Direc- 
tors, which in turn transmits them with recommen- 
dations to the Representative Assembly. The Exe- 
cutive Committee has the power to fill vacancies 
occurring in the body of officers of the Associa- 
tion. It recommends to the Representative As- 
sembly the appointment of special committees for 
investigation or research and the amount of money 
to be appropriated for such investigations. 

Four members of the Executive Committee are 
elected by the Representative Assembly, and two 
by the Board of Directors. In addition, these off- 
cers are members: the President, the Junior Past 
President, the First Vice President, the Treasurer, 
and the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


Board of Trustees 

This Board of five has two major responsi- 
bilities: (1) trusteeship of the Permanent Fund 
of the Association; and (2) selection of the 
Executive Secretary of the Association. Members 
are elected for four-year terms by the Board of 
Directors. 

The Staff 

The Executive Secretary of the Association is 
elected for a four-year term by the Board of Trus- 
tees. He is the Secretary of the Executive Commit- 
tee. He is the administrative head of the staff 
of the Association. He is the spokesman for the 
Association. 

Working under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary is the staff: an Associate Secretary, an 
Assistant Secretary for Business, an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Professional Relations, and 15 head- 
quarters divisions, each headed by a director. An 
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additional position of Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Relations has been authorized but not yet filled. 
The 15 NEA headquarters divisions are as fol- 
lows: 


Me mbe rship 
Administrative Service Publications 
Adult Education Service Press and Radio Relations 
Audio-Visual Instructional Records 

Service Research 
Business Rural Service 
Field Service Secretary's Office 
Legislative and Federal Travel Service 

Relations 


Accounts 


There are also located at NEA headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., the staffs of five commissions, one commit- 
tee, and 15 departments. 


De partments 

There are 29 Departments of the Association. 
Departments are created by the Representative 
Assembly to deal with fundamental educational 
areas of continuing concern to the profession and 
in which there is a body of professional people 
interested in working with such an agency. De- 
partments are governed by their own constitutions 
and managed by their own Executive Committees. 

Some Departments receive no cash financial 
support from the Association; some receive small 
amounts; and some are supported entirely, or 
largely, by the parent Association. All Depart- 
ments located in the headquarters building in 
Washington receive rent, utilities, and certain 
other services free. The present Departments of 
the Association are listed here, together with dates 
of acceptance as Departments of the NEA, fol- 
lowed by dues (basic or regular—some depart- 
ments also have other special memberships at vari- 
ous rates) and number of members: 


Belmont Farley Walter Hess 


* Adult Education (1921); $2; 1,784. 

American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (1894); $3.50; 17,851 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (1870) ; $50 to $250; 249 (Institutional ) 

American Association of School Administrators 
(1870); $10; 6,625 

American Educational Research Association (1930) : 
$7; 631 

American Industrial Arts Association (1942); $2: 
1,925 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop. 
ment (1929); $5; 6,200 

Audio-Visual Instruction (1923); $3; 1,200 


* Classroom Teachers (1913) dues included in NEA 


membership; approx. 85 per cent NEA member- 
ship. 

Elementary School Principals (1921); $5; 10,000 

Higher Education (1870-1924; 1942); dues included 
in NEA membership; 14,562 

Home Economics (1930); $1; 

International Council for Exceptional Children (1930) ; 
$3; 5,560 

Kindergarten-Primary Education (1884) ; dues included 
in NEA membership; 

Lip Reading (1926); $1; 150 

Music Educators National Conference (1884-1928: 
1934): $3; 18,279 

National Art Education Association (1933) ; $1; 2,657 

* National Association of Deans of Women (1918); 

$6; 1,423 

National Association of Journalism Directors of Sec- 
ondary Schools (1939); $1; 742 

National Association of School Secretaries (1946); 
$2: 1,320 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(1927) $5; 12,577 

National Council for the Social Studies (1925); $4; 
4,725 

National Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation (1932); $1.50; 1,000 

National Science Teachers Association (1894); $2: 
5,000 

Rural Education (1907); $2; 2,000 

Secondary Teachers (1886-1924; 1931); $5; 1,000 

Speech Association of America (1939); $3.50; 4,639 

United Business Education Association (1892); $3; 
6,163 

Vocational Education (1875); no dues 
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Two other groups have petitioned for depart- 
mental status and their petitions will be acted 
upon at the 1950 meeting. These are the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association. 

The bylaws of the NEA require membership in 
the NEA as a prerequisite to membership in a 
department. This bylaw is not rigidly enforced but 
departments are asked to promote NEA member- 
ship by a consistant program of education and per- 
suasion as to its values. Unification of local, state, 
and national dues will gradually help to bring all 
departmental members into NEA membership. 


Committees and Commissions 


There are 24 of these groups. They also operate 
with considerable independence but in general 
they are somewhat more limited in their freedom 
than Departments. This is due to the fact that they 
are created by the Representative Assembly to deal 
with special problems, are under the direction of 
the parent Association, and are financed by the 
Association. Following is a list of the committees 
and commissions: 


Commissions and Council 


* Educational Policies 
Commission 

* National Commission for 
the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education 

* National Commission on 
Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


* Legislative Commission 
* National Commission on 
Safety Education 
National Council on Teach- 
er Retirement 


Standing Committees 
Tax Education and School 
Finance 
* Tenure and Academic Free- 


Citizenship 
Credit Unions 
* International Relations 


Professional Ethics dom 


Clayton D. Hutchins Richard Kennan 


Joint Committees 


NEA and American Teach- 


NEA and American Legion 
ers Association 


NEA and American Library 


Association NEA and National Congress 
NEA and American Medical of Parents and Teachers 

Association 

Convention Committees 

Auditing Elections 

Budget Necrology 

Bylaws and Rules Resolutions 

Credentials 


* Fulltime staff at NEA headquarters. In the case of others, 
a staff member is assigned as the NEA headquarters contact 
as q 
for the committee or commission. 


“The NEA has grown-up like Topsy,” is a re- 
mark sometimes heard. The implication is that 
the NEA is in need of reorganization because it 
is difficult to understand relationships of about 
70 operating units such as committees, commis- 
sions, departments, and headquarters divisions. 

No organizational structure is ever perfect. The 
NEA pattern allows a great deal of freedom to 
its various units. Occasionally, this leads to conflict 
and duplication. These difficulties, however, are 
largely obviated by the happy circumstance of 
having the staffs of most NEA units under one 
roof in Washington, where both formal and infor- 
mal kinds of coordination and cooperative rela- 
tionships are constantly going on. 

An organization which grows as fast as the 
NEA in recent decades is bound to have growing 
pains. There is evident need for integration but 
there is a like need for the strength, initiative, 
and honest differences which spring from diver- 
sity. Improvements can, should, and will be effect- 
ed from time to time but it is important to keep 
in mind the present effectiveness of the program. 
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THE AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Education Association has 
strength not only thru individual members but 
thru the affiliated associations. Forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, and territorial associa- 
tions are affiliated with the NEA. They have a 
combined membership of more than 800,000. In 
addition, there are 2,892 affiliated local associa- 
tions—the number of which is growing steadily. 
In 1939, there were only 850. 

The working relationship between the NEA 
and its strong affiliated state associations is co- 
operative and harmonious. When the NEA was 


reorganized in 1920, the issue of whether the 
NEA was to be simply a federation of state asso- 
ciations or a national organization with direct 


relations to local units as well as to the state as- 
sociations was settled as to basic policy. 

Since then there have been a few points of ten- 
sion in the relations of the NEA to state associa- 
tions, but they have not been serious. The spirit 
which the NEA seeks to cultivate is one of coopera- 
tion and a meeting of minds on a basis of common 
facts about given situations. Since the state associa- 
tions are likewise activated, the normal problems 
which can be expected to arise in a growing or- 
ganization can be resolved satisfactorily in the 
interests of the profession. 


FAcToRS IN NEA GROWTH 


There are reasons why an organization grows. 
It is not always possible to ascribe exact amounts 
of credit to any particular factor but the more im- 
portant ones usually stand out. A few may be 
mentioned here. 


(1) Classroom teacher partici pation—This fac- 
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tor which began to work when the NEA was re- 
organized in 1920 has been basic ever since. A 
fulltime secretary to the Department was appoint- 
ed in 1942. Since then the program of the Depart- 
ment has developed rapidly and is a major factor 
in teacher interest. 

(2) Local associations—The growing number 
of effective local associations develops leadership 
and provides enthusiasm which results in promo- 
tion of membership in local, state, and national 
associations. The program of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and the more recent joint 
field service relationships with the state asocia- 
tions have done much to promote the organiza- 
tion and strengthening of local units. 

(3) Dynamic service—The NEA program in 
recent years has developed in such a way as to 
be brought forcefully to the attention of leaders 
and an increasing per cent of the teachers. Great 
strides have been made in the services of teacher- 
protection, in service to rural teachers and county 
superintendents, in adult education, in audio- 
visual education, in higher education, in teacher 
education and professional standards, in materials 
and leadership in international cooperation, and 
other areas described later in this article. 

(4) State and local leadership—tn the pro- 
motion and development of every organization 
leadership is the priceless ingredient. Vision, 
energy, and ability on the part of leaders is al- 
ways essential. The NEA cause has been such as 
to draw to it a great share of such leadership. 

(5) The Victory Action Program—This pro- 
gram adopted in 1946 gives definite goals toward 
which to work in the various states, both as to 
membership and programs of service to members. 
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(6) New tools—Significant new materials 
have been made available, especially in recent 
years. The NEA Handbook has come to be an 
indispensable working tool for leaders in profes- 
sional organizations. The NEA News, a four-page 
quickie for leaders, keeps the action program in 
the spotlight. You and the NEA, a 98 frame color 
filmstrip, is available this year for the first time. 

(7) Unification—This factor is so important 
that it is given special treatment in the following 
section. 

THE MEMBERSHIP PROBLEM 


Perhaps as a result of the increase in NEA dues 
there was a slight loss in membership—from 
the all-time peak of 441,127 on May 31, 1948 
to 427,527 on May 31, 1949. Nevertheless, the 
gains over the past ten years are so significant 
and steady that, after a year of adjustment to 
the higher dues, it is expected that the member- 
ship will again show a decided gain. 

In assessing the loss of last year, it should be 
borne in mind that state and local dues have also 
been increasing rapidly in the past few years. 
Teachers still pay far less than other organized 
groups in the professions and trades. 


Enrolment Obstacles 


While the NEA has had a marked growth 
for the past decade, the fact remains that the 
NEA still enrolls only about 50 per cent of the 
teachers of the nation. There are several reasons 
for this: 

|. Apathy—The teaching profession still has 
in it many individuals who are not professional 
in their interests. They do not expect to make 
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teaching a lifelong occupation. We still have ap- 
proximately 100,000 teachers on temporary cer- 
tificates. It is very difficult to interest many of 
these teachers in the work of professional organi- 
zations. This phase of the problem waits at least 
in part on better working conditions which will 
attract and hold people who want to make teach- 
ing a profession. 

2. Self-sufficiency in Large Cities—In some of 
the largest cities there is a feeling of self-suf- 
ficiency on the part of teacher groups. There is 
very little support of the NEA at the present time, 
for example, in New York City and hardly any 
more, for that matter, on the part of New York 
City teachers in the New York State Education 
Association. Teachers in a few of the largest cities 
of the country are sufficient in number to have their 
own organizations which are powerful. In many 
instances, they have achieved salaries, tenure, and 
retirement in advance of other areas so they find 
it difficult to see what the NEA has to offer. One 
might say they are practising the same kind of iso- 
lationism the United States pursued at one time 
with respect to the rest of the world. In the long 
run, they will find it to their advantage to be a 
part of the profession of the United States as 
well as their own cities. Many cities over 100,000 
do have good enrolment records. 

3. Rural Areas—The problem in open country 
areas in some states is difficult, particularly where 
small school districts are still operating as inde- 
pendent administrative units. In such an area, 
there is littke common interest upon which a 
group can be organized effectively. States which 
have the county unit system, such as West Virginia, 
have a great advantage in this respect. 

4. Other Groups—In some areas, especially 
urban centers, other teacher organizations have 
made some headway. The American Federation of 
Teachers, according to best reports which are 
available, enrolls about 50,000 teachers. There 
are also a few CIO units. These organizations, 
however, have not stood in the way of develop- 
ment of the NEA, as evidenced by its large gains 
in the last 25 years. 

5. Distance and Intangibility—The NEA seems 
remote to many teachers. They do not readily 
connect what it does directly with their own 
welfare. This is understandable. The local and 
state associations are close at hand. Their work 
directly concerns the teacher's economic and pro- 
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fessional wellbeing. The NEA is far off. Officers 
and staff are not personally known. Teachers see 
the Journal and occasionally other publications, 
but they do not understand how the research and 
other activities of the NEA are indispensable to 
the successful work of their local and state com- 
mittees. Newer technics of dramatizing and per- 
sonalizing the NEA to the profession must be 
put to use as rapidly as possible. 


The Trend to Unification 

The NEA in recent years has developed the 
Victory Action Program which was mentioned 
earlier. One of the planks in this program calls 
for unified dues—local, state, and national—to 
be collected by the local; state and national mem- 
bership fees then being transmitted to these or- 
ganizations. Another plank in the Victory Action 
Program calls for a membership enrolment of 
at least 90 per cent in local, state, and national 
organizations. Neither of these objectives can be 
reached overnight, but they can be achieved rapidly 
because of the increasing interest in the work of 
professional organizations and the increasingly 
effective programs of these organizations on the 
local, state and national fronts. 

The great drive in the profession today is 
toward unification which has been adopted out- 
right by the state associations in Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Hawaii, the District 
of Columbia, and hundreds of local associations. 
In addition, arrangements have now been devel- 
oped according to which national dues are being 
forwarded to the NEA solely thru the offices 
of the state associations in California, New Jer- 
sey, and West Virginia. In the following states, 
a large majority of the local associations have 
adopted unified enrolment plans and forward 
dues direct to the state and national offices: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Illinois, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 

When a state association adopts unified dues 
outright, it enters into an arrangement with the 
local and national associations by which all three 
units agree to accept as members only those indi- 
viduals who join all three organizations at a single 
fee, which is fixed, collected and distributed by the 
local association. 

The unification idea is one which almost every 
other national organization has long since had 
in practice. It is a professional plan which adds 
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strength and unity to our profession. It is a simple 
plan because it simplifies the enrollment procedure 
and makes it unnecessary to have several different 
campaigns each year. It is economical because it 
saves time and energy for all concerned. Further- 
more, common sense shows that the local, the 
state, and the national associations are all equally 
essential, each dependent on the other, all part 
of the same great professional effort, all dedicated 
to serve the cause of education and the teaching 
profession. 

For those who may be interested in the records 
of their respective states in the past ten years, 
charts on pages 108-110 reveal the percentage of 
teachers in the various states enrolled in the NEA 
each year since 1939. It will be noted that there 
is a certain pattern for each group of states. Studies 
are being made to determine why the pattern of 
membership growth, plateau, or falling off occurs. 
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SERVICES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The real test of an organization is not to be 
found in its structure—or stated objectives—but 
in what it accomplishes. Only a few of the high- 
lights of the services of the Association to the 
profession and to education can be cited here. An 
attempt has been made to group services under a 
series of major topics. Each could be expanded 


into a full-length article. 


Publications 

The Association, together with its departments, 
committees, and commissions, publishes more than 
20 professional magazines and nearly 200 other 
publications annually. These include a wide range 
of materials such as research studies yearbooks, 
bibliographies, teaching guides, reports of investi- 
gations, and other educational materials. Last year, 
the Association’s publishing program totaled 
556,644,262 imprint pages, doubtless the largest 
of any educational organization in the world. 
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The major publication, of course, is the NEA 
Journal, the only publication which every member 
receives regularly. The Journal has the greatest 
reading audience of any educational journal de- 
signed for teacher readers. 

The NEA News, prepared for leaders, goes free 
to a mailing list of 30,000 about 18 times a year. 
Its four-page size makes possible very fast pub- 
lication and distribution. 

Periodicals and other regular publications of 
departments of the Association include the fol- 
lowing: 


Adult Education: Bulletin 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation: Journal; Research Quarterly 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education: 
Bulletin; Yearbook 

American Association of School Administrators: The School 
Administrator; Yearbook; Official Report 

American Educational Research Association: Review of Edu- 
cational Research 

American Industrial Arts Association: 
Teache ? 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development: 
Educational Leadership; Y earbook 


The Industrial Arts 
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Screen; Y earbook 
Discussion Pamphlets 
National Elementary 


Instruction: Educational 
Classroom Teachers: News Bulletin 
Elementary School Principals: The 
Principal; Yearbook 
Higher Education: College and 
Home Economics: Newsletter 
International Council for Exceptional 
of Exceptional Children 
Lip Reading: The Lip Reader 
Music Educators National Conference 
Teacher Aid 
National Art Education Associ 
National Association of Deans of 
National Association of Journalism 
Schools: The Digest 
National Association of School 
Secretary 
National Association of 
letin; Consume 
Naticnal Council for the 
Y earbook 
National Science Teachers Association 
Yearbook 
Rural Education: Yearbook 
Secondary Teachers: Secondar) 
Speech Association of America 
United Business Education Association 
National Business Quarterly 


Audio-Visual 


Bulletin 


University 


Children 


Journal 


Journal; Manual 

Art Education Y earbook 

Women: The Journal 
Directors of Secondary 


ition 


National 


Secretaries: The 
Secondary-School Principals Bul. 
Student Life 

Soctal Education; 


‘ducati Series, 


Social Studies 


The Science Teacher 


Education 
Ouarterly Je urnal of Speecs 


UBEA Forum: The 
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In addition to such regularly scheduled publi- 
cations, many of the departments issue a continu- 
ing stream of special pamphlets. 

Research 

For a quarter of a century the NEA research 
program has been serving the profession. The 
Research Division has earned a reputation not only 
for unbiased research, but for quick and compre- 
hensive service in response to calls for informa- 
tion. It publishes a quarterly Research Bulletin. 
In addition to this it produces many special studies. 
Some of these it does under its own name; others 
are done for committees, commissions and depart- 
ments. The Division also provides editorial and 
research service for a number of annual depart- 
mental yearbooks. 

The Research Division has given especially valu- 
able service to teacher welfare in such fields as 
salaries, tenure, and retirement. It has worked 
with committees in these fields throughout th« 
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years and prepared most of their studies. Its bien- 
nial salary survey of city school systems provide 
the profession with continuing information in 
this vital field. 

The program of the Research Division. is not 
limited by any means to teacher welfare problems. 
It deals with many professional problems such 
as: general school finance, school administration, 
teaching materials, teacher load, school law, 
federal aid to education, public relations, school- 
boards, social trends in education and other pro- 
fessional problems. 

Although the Research Division staff includes 
individual specialists in certain fields, it works as 
a team on most projects. Studies completed during 
the past year are illustrative of the kinds of re- 
search conducted: 
Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948 
School House Needs in City-School Systems, 1947-48 
Local Education Associations at Work 


Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School 
1948-49 


Employees, 
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Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure, Reported in 1948 
Professional Ethics in the Preparation of Teachers 

The Facts—on Federal Aid for Schools 

Teachers’ Oaths and Related State Requirements 

The Migration of Public School Teachers 

The status of Religious Education in the Public Schools 

In cooperation with the American Association 
of School Administrators, the Research Division 
sponsors the Educational Research Service, which 
is a clearinghouse of facts on school administra- 
tion and a service agency for school systems and 
institutional members who pay $35 a year. 

The work of the Research Division is indis- 
pensable to the Association, to the officers of affili- 
ated educational associations, and to individual 
teachers throughout the country. It is also recog- 
nized and used by departments of education in 
colleges and universities and by governmental 
agencies. 


Professional Leadership 


One of the most vital functions of a profes- 
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of Phi Delta Kappa who have served as president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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the American Association of School Administrators, a de- 
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YOU ARE THE NEA 


The real NEA is you, the individual member. What you do determines the course of th 
National Education Association. You pay for the work of the national staff, you elect represent- 
atives who tell the staff members what to do. You elect officers who supervise the work of the 
staff, giving their time to such professional activities. Pictured here are a few of you who mak 


up the membership of the National Education Association. 


John W. Bracken Willard E. Goslin Henry H. Hill Charles H. Lake 
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sional organization is to provide leadership. The 
Association has served long and effectively in 
this field. In the 1890's, the work of the Commit- 
tee of Ten on Secondary Education was a mile- 
stone in the history of our public educational 
system. The work of the Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education following World War I was 
of great significance. Many other such examples 
could be cited. 

A recent outstanding example of leadership is 
the work of the Educational Policies Commission, 
organized in 1935 and sponsored jointly by the 
NEA and the AASA. Several other departments 
also have representatives on the Commission at 
the present time: the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Department of Higher Education, and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 

als. 

: Major publications of the Commission on basic 
issues have received the acclaim of the entire pro- 
fession. Such volumes as The Unique Function 
of Education in American Democracy, The Edu- 
cation of Free Men in American Democracy, The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy, 
and Education and Economic W ell-Being in Amer- 
ican Democracy have had a very wide influence in 
documenting the fundamental role of education in 
American life. 

Other publications of the Commission have 
dealt with fundamental educational policies. Sev- 
eral of these studies have been based on actual in- 
vestigations and visits to outstanding schools 
throughout the country. In this class are such 
volumes as Education for All American Youth 
and Education for All American Children. Also 
proposed is a study entitled Education for All 
American Adults. 

In addition the Commission has made briefer 
pronouncements on current issues from time to 
time. One of the most recent of these is the pam- 
phlet entitled American Education and Interna- 
tional Tensions which has received widespread 
attention and approbation throughout the country. 

Other units of the Association also play an im- 
portant leadership role. This is true of committees 
and departments in their respective fields. One ex- 
ample which might be cited is the work of the 
Citizenship Committee of the NEA in sponsor- 
ing four annual National Conferences on Citizen- 
ship in recent years. 
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Public Relations 


The Association’s program of public relations 
has many facets. There are aspects of public rela- 
tions in the work of practically all of the head- 
quarters divisions, the commissions, committees, 
and departments. 

The Press and Radio Relations Division of the 
headquarters staff maintains an active program of 
public relations through releases to newspapers, 
radio programs, magazine articles, and other ac- 
tivities. This Division also serves many depart- 
ments. 

In 1944 the Association financed a dinner in 
New York City for editors of leading national 
magazines and their advertising representatives. 
At that time, the officers of the Association, 
officials of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
other educational groups, presented the critical 
situation confronting the schools and asked for 
the support of these mass media leaders. This sup- 
port was forthcoming and resulted during the past 
few years in a tremendous concentration of radio, 
newspaper, and magazine attention to the prob- 
lems of education. 

The Association publishes a four-page period- 
ical, The Public and Education, for distribution to 
influential lay leaders throughout the country. 
Circulation—eight times a year—is about 40,000 
and includes national leaders in all fields as well 
as state and local leaders suggested by school ad- 
ministrators and local teacher groups. 

Each year in January, the Association issues 
the Annual Report of the Profession to the Public, 
designed primarily for the use of newspaper edi- 
tors, columnists, radio editors, and commentators. 

In 1946, the Association produced its first 
sound motion picture Assignment: Tomorrow, 
which was a documentary on the teaching profes- 
sion with a trailer on the work of the NEA. It 
has had widespread use throughout the country. 

A five-year motion picture production program 
is now underway. This program is to be carried 
out in cooperation with the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations. The 
plan is to produce a twenty minute sound motion 
picture each year for five years. The major pur- 
pose of these films will be to interpret to lay audi- 
ences some phase of the fundamental place of 
education in American life at a time when our 
country occupies a key role in the world. 
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A continuing radio script service to local asso- 
ciations has also been developed in recent years. 

An important public relations activity of the 
Association, handled in the Division of Publi- 
cations, is the annual sponsorship of the observ- 
ance of American Education Week in cooperation 
with three agencies: the American Legion, the 
Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. During this week each year, 
approximately ten million American citizens visit 
their schools. The Canadian Teachers Federation 
sends a representative each year to the annual com- 
mittee meeting where AEW topics are selected 
and uses essentially the same topics for its own ob- 
servance. 


Professional Standards 


Since the NEA was founded it has been in- 
terested in promotion of professional standards. 
It has worked through various committees, through 
departments, and through the central staff. In 
recent years much of the leadership in this field 
has been taken by the NEA National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

This Commission was created in 1946 fol- 
lowing a national conference on the emergency in 
education held at Chautauqua, New York. The 
purpose of the Commission is to carry forward a 
continuing program for the profession in the 
fields of recruitment, selection, preparation, certi- 
fication, and advancement of professional stand- 
ards, including standards for institutions which 
prepare teachers. 

The Commission has been instrumental in help- 
ing to awaken both the profession and the people 
to the critical shortage of teachers for our elemen- 
tary schools and constantly stresses the theme 
of higher standards for teachers. Continuing 
studies of supply and demand, reciprocity, and 
professional standards are going forward. 

It has sponsored annual nationwide conferences 
each June since 1946. The conference in Chauta- 
qua, New York dealt with the crisis confronting 
the schools; the conference at Oxford, Ohio, in 
1947 dealt with the improvement of teaching; the 
conference at Bowling Green, Ohio, in 1948 dealt 
with the preservice education of teachers; and 
the conference at Durham, New Hampshire, in 
1949, dealt with the professional growth of teach- 
ers in service. 

These conferences, plus regional conferences 
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across the nation, have done much to awaken the 
profession to action on these fundamental prob- 
lems. Parallel commissions have been set up in 27 
states. 

Many departments are also at work in this field. 
The American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, an NEA Department, has a very 
active program and a long history of service in this 
field. The AASA is at work on this problem in 
the field of school administration generally. It 
sponsored a number of regional conferences last 
year on this problem. The Department of Rural 
Education has done a significant piece of work in 
its sponsorship in recent years of an annual Na- 
tional Conference of County Superintendents. 

The Committee on Professional Ethics has over 
the years consistently promoted ethical practices 
on the part of members of the profession. 
The NEA Code of Ethics has been widely used. 
In 1945, the Committee took courageous action 
in disbarring the then Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, Illinois, for unethical professional 
practices. 

The Future Teachers of America movement 
grew out of the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937 
when it was established by the NEA Assembly. It 
is carried on as a cooperative project by the NEA 
and its affiliated state and local associations. It 
enables prospective teachers, while in college, to 
be active participants in both their state and na- 
tional professional organizations. It also sponsors 
high school clubs for guidance purposes with 
respect to the teaching profession. 


Teacher Welfare 


The welfare of every member of the profession 
is a constant objective of the Association. In this 
field, the influence of the NEA has been steady 
and increasingly strong. In every major teacher 
welfare field the NEA is equipped to render 
service thru research, thru publications, and thru 
field service. 

A notable example is the research constantly 
carried on in the salary field. State and local com- 
mittees obtain data on salaries in other states and 
city school systems for local use. The material is 
brought up-to-date every two years. The Asso- 
ciation is noted for its prompt and comprehensive 
service in this and related fields. Information on 
tenure, retirement, sick leave, and other problems 
is equally available. 
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Much of the work of many other units of the 
NEA is devoted to this general area. The Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers has awakened teach- 
ers to the necessity of studying and working on 
these problems instead of waiting for others to 
do it for them. The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement and the Committee on Credit Unions, 
for example, are constantly at work on problems 
in their fields. The fact that there is a retirement 
system in every state today is due in large measure 
to the fact that the NEA for so many years did 
promotion work in this field. Similarly, achieve- 
ments to-date in tenure are due in large measure 
to the efforts of the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 


Protection and Promotion of Teacher Rights 

One of the agencies through which the Associa- 
tion works directly in behalf of individual teachers 
is the Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Its responsibility is to investigate and report 
cases of unjust discharge and treatment of individ- 
ual teachers and violations of academic freedoms; 
to work for the acceptance of tenure and academic 
freedom principles and legislation. This Commit- 
tee meets several times each year. During the past 
school year, it considered the cases of 17 teachers. 
The Committee makes every effort to study and 
investigate such cases in cooperation with the 
state and local associations of the jurisdiction with- 
in which they occur. As a general rule, this Com- 
mittee deals with individual cases. 

The National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, organized in 1940, 
deals with broader cases involving larger groups 
or an entire school system. The purpose of this 
body, commonly called the Defense Commission, 
are: 

1. To defend teachers, schools, and the cause of 
education against unjust attacks and investigate 
charges involving teachers, schools, educational 
methods and procedures, justly, fearlessly, and in 
the public interest. 

2. To promote sound professional practices and 
democratic procedures applicable to staff and ad- 
ministration of the schools. 

3. To cooperate with other groups in the inter- 
est of promoting good citizenship through educa- 
tion. 

4. To stimulate public interest and understand- 
ing of the importance of education and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


One of the most notable cases investigated by 
the Commission was that of the Chicago Public 
Schools in which the Commission was instrumental 
in helping to clear up a desperately bad school situ- 
ation in that city. Many other investigations have 
been held, in large cities and small towns, from 
New York to Chandler, Arizona. 

For a number of years, the Commission has 
sponsored national and regional conferences with 
lay groups for the purpose of bringing about a 
better understanding of the problems of educa- 
tion. 

The Defense Commission of the NEA acts as a 
bulkwark against unjust attack upon any phase 
of education, or any group of educators. The 
Commission does not, however, give help in re- 
sponse to every request. It makes careful prelim- 
inary investigations. If a situation does not justify 
assistance, the Commission does not act. 


Federal Legislation 

The Legislative Commission of the NEA is 
charged with the responsibility of formulating 
federal legislative policies for consideration by 
the Representative Assembly, and for developing 
action policies in support of federal legislative ob- 
jectives. It meets frequently, as the occasion de- 
mands, in the Washington legislative scene. The 
policies which it develops are implemented by the ~ 
Division of Legislative and Federal Relations of 
the headquarters staff. 

The Association has constantly sought federal 
aid for public education for many years. While 
the objective of federal participation in the cur- 
rent financing of public elementary and public 
secondary schools has not yet been achieved, it 
has twice passed the Senate and this year came 
very close to favorable action in the House. The 
battle for federal participation in the financing 
of education without federal control will continue. 
Following are the basic principles, approved by 
the Representative Assembly, upon which the 
Commission has based its efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion to this end: 

1. Federal aid in the approximate amount of 
$300,000,000 per year should be provided to 
help the states more nearly to equalize educational 
opportunity thru public elementary and public sec- 
ondary schools. 

2. The funds distributed to each state should 
be administered under state and local control— 
i.e., their expenditure should be governed by the 
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same state laws that control the expenditure of 
state and local school tax dollars. 

3. The federal funds should be distributed to 
the respective states by an objective formula based 
directly on educational load and inversely on 
financtal ability to carry the educational load but 
every state should receive some part of the funds. 

4. The federal funds should be so applied in 
each state as to provide a minimum basic pro- 
gram of education for each child in every school 
district without reduction in state and local school 
taxes. 

5. Federal funds should be so apportioned as 
to guarantee a just and equitable flow of benefits 
to children without respect to race. 

With scores of government agencies having 
programs affecting education in some way, it is 
vitally important that there be a strong legisla- 
tive arm of the NEA. If the Association served 
no other purpose than this, its justification for ex- 
istence would be clear. 

The School Program 

The Nea’s contributions to the improvement of 
the educational program of the nation’s schools 
are legion. Aside from broad policy statements 
such as those issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission, a constant flow of publications and 
scores of conferences and conventions do much 
to promote better school programs for the boys and 
girls of the nation. 

The departmental set-up of the NEA includes 
all major subjectmatter areas except English 
(this field is covered by the National Council of 
Teachers of English) and the language field 
(covered by several organizations). With these 
exceptions, teachers in all major subjectmatter 
fields are pooling their resources thru departments 
to do a professional job and to provide a leader- 
ship which is recognized. The list of names of 
departments (see pages 118 to 121) indicates 
the many fields in which departments are at work. 
Space does not permit documentation of the work 
of these groups, important as it is. 

The administrative departments of the NEA are 
too well known to need discussion here. The 
work of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, and the Department of 
Elementary School Principals has been a tremen- 
dous force in the development of the educational 
program of the nation’s schools. 
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All of the above mentioned groups have done 
much to promote curriculum studies. The Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment devotes its entire effort to the improvement 
of instruction. 

The Department of Adult Education, in addi- 
tion to its general program, is pioneering in the 
field of group dynamics in cooperation with uni- 
versity groups. This field offers great promise not 
only in the classroom but in teacher-administrator 
relationships and in the work of all organized 
professional groups. 

Or, take the field in which the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education works. This body has 
coordinated activities of many groups in its field. 
Or, consider the work in the field of new technics 
and teaching tools by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, a field especially in need of 
coordination and guidance at this time. 

There are few professional fields in which 
some unit of the NEA does not offer services and 
leadership. 


Field Service 

The NEA activities in the field have mounted 
steadily through the years in response to demand 
and as the staff has increased. During the past 
year, for example, staff members did work in 
every state and hundreds of communities. 

In addition to this, there is the field work of the 
officers of the NEA and its various departments. 
For example, the President of the Association is 
on the road a great deal of the time. So is the 
President of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Officers and staffs of the other 28 Departments 
and 24 Committees and Commissions likewise 
spend a great deal of time in the field. 

In addition to services of the staff and officers, 
there is a very important joint field relationship . 
with 31 of the state associations which has been 
developing in the past few years. The NEA by con- 
tractual arrangement joins with state associations in 
the employment of a field service worker who de- 
votes his time to problems affecting both the state 
association and the NEA. One of the major 
emphases in this work is the development of more 
local education associations and assistance in 
strengthening those already in existence. 

The fluent platform speaker is not the only 
effective field worker. Of even greater importance 
are those services that come as an answer to 
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specific needs in professional growth and welfare. 
In the province of field service now come the plea 
for an investigator from the Defense Commission, 
the request for a salary expert from the Research 
Division, the call for help in learning to use local 
talent and encourage participation of all classroom 
teachers, and other calls that involve professional 
needs. 


Conferences and Conventions 

The NEA holds its annual meeting each July. 
Before the war, this was a large meeting with as 
many as 15,000 teachers being registered. Since 
the early years of World War II, it has been im- 
possible to hold such large conventions because 
of the housing problem. The NEA annual con- 
ventions since that time have been devoted almost 
exclusively to the Representative Assembly and 
the members who compose the Assembly. One 
day, however, is given over to meetings of de- 
partments in connection with the NEA Assembly. 

Several departments of the Association also 
hold conventions annually at other dates. Largest 
of these is that of the American Association of 
School Administrators which usually comes dur- 
ing the month of February. On occasional years, 
the AASA holds its meetings by regions as it 
did in 1949. 

Many other departments of the Association 
hold their meetings at special dates which are se- 
lected in accordance with the needs of the group. 
For example, the National Council for the Social 
Studies meets at Thanksgiving time; the Music 
Educators National Conference holds an annual 
meeting one year and regional meetings the next 
year; the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation holds its meetings 
each year in April. 

Large conventions, however, are by no means 
the only kind of meetings sponsored either in 
whole or in part by the NEA and its various units. 
The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards holds annual meetings 
each summer, just before the NEA convention, 
to discuss fundamental problems of teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards. The Depart- 
ments of Classroom Teachers and Elementary 
School Principals hold conferences of leaders im- 
mediately following the NEA convention. Each 
year, during August, the NEA sponsors the In- 
stitute of Organization Leadership, which is held 
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at American University, Washington, D. C. For 
several years the Department of Adult Education 
has joined with other agencies in sponsoring the 
noteworthy National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Other departments and com- 
missions also hold conferences throughout the 
country during the year. 

International Education 

When NEA leaders in 1942 set out to raise the 
War and Peace Fund, they had no idea how 
much could be raised. They knew that funds were 
desperately needed for one specific purpose—to 
make sure that education would have a place at 
the peace table at the close of the war. Perhaps 
no fund of $400,000 ever spent by the profession 
has yielded such fruitful returns. 

The Fund was used first to awaken the profes- 
sion to the great need of making education a 
factor in the peace. This campaign helped to bear 
fruit by the time of the conference in San Fran- 
cisco to draft the United Nations Charter. As a 
result of the efforts of the NEA and other groups, 
education was written in as one of the objectives 
of the United Nations. The Fund was likewise 
used to promote the formulation of UNESCO 
over a period of years. 

The NEA took the initiative in the establish- 
ment of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession in 1946. This Organization now has 
national teacher associations from 23 nations as 
members. 

In the fall of 1947, the NEA launched its Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund which has resulted in 
gifts of over $400,000 for the aid of teachers in 
the war-devastated countries. Much of this fund 
was used to supply food and clothing to teachers 
during the desperate winter of 1947-48. More 
recently special emphasis has been given to bring- 
ing teacher leaders to the United States for periods 
of study. 

The Committee on International Relations has 
done outstanding work for a number of years, 
including: (1) a notable volume in 1948 entitled 
Education for International Understanding in 
American Schools, (2) materials and kits on 
the United Nations and the teaching of interna- 
tional relations. Many departments also have car- 
ried on important projects in this field. 

Thru these and other activities the arm of the 
teacher is lengthened to reach out into the world 
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in an effective manner. In no other way, save 
thru organization, can the teacher accomplish this 
great objective. 

NEA HANDBOOK 


For a more complete explanation of the Na- 
tional Education Association and its work, and a 
listing of the officers of the National Education 
Association, its agencies and affiliated state asso- 
ciations, order at $1.00 the 449 page NEA 
HANDBOOK, 1949-1950, from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
CONCLUSION 


Most visitors at NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington are amazed at the scope and variety of 
operations being conducted. This article has at- 
tempted to give a few of the highlights of the 
program of the Association. 

The NEA is not perfect either as to structure 
or accomplishment but it is doubtful if any like 
expenditure in the United States yields as great 
dividends in terms of public and professional 
welfare. 

One hundred years ago, the battle for free, 
universal, non-sectarian public education was 
fought. Those of us who work in behalf of public 
education must be equally vigilant and courageous 
now in protecting and promoting public education. 

The responsibilities of our country in its role 
of world leadership are great. There is no more 
important job on earth today than that of the 
teacher in the United States who is moulding 
the ideals and developing the talents of Ameri- 
can children. 

Professional organization is the means by which 
the professional teacher can multiply his strength 
and intensify his service on the local, the state, 
the national, and international fronts. 

An Austrian teacher recently wrote to the NEA 
a letter of thanks for a CARE food package she 
received thru the NEA Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. In this letter of gratitude from the eastern- 
most bounds of western culture, she wrote: ‘‘For 
we know that on the shoulders of teachers rests 
the great answer.” 

Collectively, thru organization, teachers can 
meet the responsibility that is theirs. 


N.E. A. Directory 


The visitor to the National Education Associ- 
ation headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., is given a leaflet which is 
reproduced below, with the addition of the sym- 
bol + to indicate membership in Phi Delta Kappa 
and the addition of assistants in the staff who are 
members of Phi Delta Kappa. Where these addi- 
tions have been made, the director is named first. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS}, Executive Secretary 
WILLIAM G. CARR}, Associate Secretary 
KARL H. BERNS}, Assistant Secretary 

LYLE W. ASHBY}, Assistant Secretary 


Directors of Divisions 


poe ts a here er Elizabeth A. Boyd 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE..... Worth McClure} 
ADULT EDUCATION 


EIS t cts dada dinais win ste Leland P. Bradford} 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL 

ES ie Hi Coe To be appointed 
Ee ee ee ee Karl H. Berns} 
pe Ee ere Charl O. Williams 
LEGISLATIVE AND FEDERAL 

in aden cane ene o'ene's R. B. Marston 
I a a T. D. Martin} 


PRESS AND RADIO 
RELATIONS. ...Belmont Farley}, Roy K. Wilson} 


PUBLICATIONS... 2.006068 .000- Joy Elmer Morgan} 
Is ig lei eats eek e bus ewednry W. L. Christian 
a eee Frank W. Hubbard} 


RURAL SERVICE 
pag Bain Howard A. Dawson,} Charles O. Fitzwatert 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE........... Harriet M. Chase 
pe Rs Ee err Paul H. Kinsel 


Secretaries of Departments and Commissions 
Located at NEA Headquarters 


ADULT 
EDUCATION, Leland P. Bradford}, Robert A. Luke} 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. .To be appointed 


BUSINESS EDUCATION........... Hollis P. Guy} 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS.......... Hilda Maehling 
DEANS OF WOMEN.............. Barbara Catton 
DEFENSE COMMISSION...... Richard B. Kennanf 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION... .Wil- 
liam G. Carrt, Wilbur F. Murra}, Lewis Paul Toddt 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Frank 
W. Hubbard}, Ivan A. Booker}, Clayton D. Hutchinst 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


es er ne Eva G. Pinkston 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION............ Carl A. Troestert 
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HIGHER EDUCATION.......... Ralph McDonald 
RURAL EDUCATION........ Howard A. Dawson} 
SAFETY COMMISSION......... Robert W. Eavest 
SCIENCE TEACHERS......... Robert H. Carleton 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. ...Worth McClure} 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Paul E. Elicker+, Walter Hess}, Gerald M. VanPoolt 


SOCIAL Sip mec oxccescvane Merrill F. Hartshorn 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELCIPIPEE 6 ve ctecesnatns Arno A. Bellackt 


TEACHER EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Sooneen wane Ralph McDonald, James L. McCaskill 


List of Departments With Officers 
1949-50 


The first named is president, the second secretary or executive 
secretary, and the third treasurer. Send departmental dues to the 
oficial indicated by an *. If no official is marked by an *, send 
departmental dues as well as NEA dues to the Washington Office. 
ADULT EDUCATION—Bulletin. Dues $2. 

Thomas A. Van Santt, Dir., Adult Education, Board of 

Education, Baltimore, Md. 
*Leland P. Bradfordt, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION—Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. Dues $3.50; professional $10; 
student $2.50. 

Carl L. Nordlyt, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis. 
*Carl A. Troestert, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACH- 
ER EDUCATION—Yearbook. Dues (institutional) $50 
to $250 per year dependent on enrolment. 

Wesley E. Peikt, Dean, Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 
Charles W. Huntt, Pres., STC., Oneonta, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—Yearbook, Official Report, Research Bulle- 
tin, and School Administrator. Dues $10. 

John L. Brackent, Supt. of Schools, Clayton, Mo. 
*Worth McCluret, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION—Review of Educational Research. Dues, active 
$7; associate $6. 

Helen M. Walker, Prof. of Ed., T. C., Columbia Univ., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

*Frank W. Hubbardt, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION—The 
Industrial Arts Teacher. Dues $2; student $1. 
DeWitt Huntt, Okla. A & M College, Stillwater. 
*D. Arthur Brickert, 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICU- 
LUM DEVELOPMENT—Educational Leadership and 
Yearbook. Dues $5 ($2.50 student membership). 

Walter A. Andersont, Prof. of Education, New York 
Univ., N. Y. 

*Arno A. Bellackt, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION — Educational 
ues $3. 
F. Dean McCluskyt, Head, Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instr., Univ. of California, Los Angeles. 
*Exec. Secy., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Screen. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS—News Bulletin. Dues included 
in NEA membership. 
Philip Wardner, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
— es 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS—The National 
Elementary Principal and Yearbook. Dues, regular mem- 
bership $5; life membership $100. 

oo Gabriel, Prin., Malvern School, Shaker Heights, 
hio. 
*Eva oS es 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


HIGHER EDUCATION—College and University Bulletin 
(to Dept. members only). Dues included in NEA mem- 
bership. 

J. Kenneth Littlet, Dir., Student Personnel Services, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Ralph a 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


HOME ECONOMICS—Newsletter. Dues $1. Anna Dooley, 
Dir., Home Economics, 131 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y. 

Ocie Burns, Home Economics Tchr., Hartman, Ark. 
*Mary E. Mark, Dir., Home Economics, 7233 South 
Coles Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—The Journal of Exceptional Children. Dues 
$3. 

Arthur S. Hillt, Dept. of Pupil Adjustment, Public 
Schools, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

*Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Mich. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION — Dues in- 
cluded in NEA membership. 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Jackson, 27 N. Dean Ave., Trenton, 
N 


y 
Helen E. Holcombe, 92 Union St., Lambertville, N. J. 


LIP READING—Dues $1. 

Alice Burtnett, 473 Fairgreen, Youngstown 4, Ohio. 
*Miss Ciwa Griffiths, 209 Civic Center, San Diego, 
Calif. 

MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE — 
Journal, Manual, and Teachers Aids. Dues $3 plus dues 
in affiliated states. 

Charles M. Dennis, Dir., Music Education, Public 
Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 
*C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Art 
Education and Yearbook. Dues $1 plus regional associa- 
tion dues. 

Edwin Ziegfeldt, Head, Dept. Fine and Industrial Arts, 
T. C., Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

*Italo L. de Francescot, Dir., Art Educ., STC, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN— 
The Journal. Dues $6, active and associate; $3 student. 
Mrs. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Dean of Students, Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. 
*Barbara Catton, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
a <& 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISM DIREC- 
TORS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS—The Digest. Dues 
$1. 

Kenneth Stratton, East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

*Julia H. Shireman, Sidney Lanier High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
—The National Secretary. Dues $2. 
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Edna Atkinson, Oak Park Township High School, Oak 


Park, IIl. 
*Marian Homer, Lyons Township High School, La 


Grange, Il. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS—The Bulletin. Dues $5 individual; $8 in- 


stitutional. 
W. E. Buckey, Prin., Fairmont Senior High School, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
*Paul E. Elickert, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES— 
Social Education, Yearbook, and other publications. Dues 


W. Francis Englisht, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. 
*Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN 
IN EDUCATION—Dues $1.50. 

Carolyn D. Patterson, Prin., Linden School, South Lin- 
den Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mamie Eppler, Prin., Alexander Hogg School, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

*Lucy Mason Holt, Prin., Ocean View School, Norfolk, 
Va. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—The 
Science Teacher, the Packet Service, Yearbook or Bulle- 
tin. Dues $2 active; $5 sustaining; $1 student. 

Nathan A. Nealt, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

*Robert H. Carletont, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


RURAL EDUCATION—Yearbook, Research Bulletin, and 
occasional bulletins. Dues $2. 
Paul B. Norris, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Des 


Moines 19, Iowa. 
*Howard A. Dawsont, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. 
SECONDARY TEACHERS—Secondary Education. Dues $5. 


William Lewin, Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 
*Mildred Hiehle, High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech. Dues $2.50 student; $3.50 regular; $12.50 
sustaining. 

James H. McBurneyt, Prof. of Speech, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, III. 

*Loren D. Reid, Prof. of Speech, Univ. of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION — 
UBEA Forum, The National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Dues $3 regular; $6 professional. 


Education makes 


le good pro- 
“alan de 


CONSUMES, 
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Albert C. Friest, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Il. 
— P. Guyt, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—No dues. 
NEA Headquarters Contact—Lyle W. Ashbyt, Asst. 
Secy., Professional Relations, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


List of Committees and Commissions 
With Chairmen 


AUDITING—Josephine Acton, 4807 Killiam Ave., Nor- 
folk, Va. 


BUDGET—Everett J. McIntosh, 62 Front St., Weymouth, 
Mass. 


BYLAWS AND RULES—Walton B. Bliss, Exec. Secy., 
Ohio Education Assn., 213-15 E. Broad St., Columbus 15. 


CITIZENSHIP—Evan E. Evans, Supt. of Schools, Winfield, 
sas. 


CREDENTIALS—Paul Boatwrightt, 2004 Buchanan, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


CREDIT UNIONS—N. R. Brundrett, 2015 N. 7th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION—John K. Nor- 
tont, Dir., Div. of Administration and Guidance, T. C., 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

ELECTIONS—Paul Grimt, R. F. D. No. 2, Pottstown, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—Howard E. Wilsont, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 W. 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION—J. Easton Parrattt, State 
Dept. of Educ., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION—Harold Ben- 
jamint, Dean, College of Education, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION 
—Roscoe L. Westt, Pres., State Tchrs. College, Trenton, 
N. J. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—Finis E. Engle- 
mant, Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON TEACHER RETIREMENT— 
Harvey M. Black, 410 Capitol Bldg. Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


NEA AND AMERICAN LEGION—Paul Wamsley, Prin., 
Public School No. 51, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


NEA AND A.L.A.—Sara M. Krentzman, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee. 

NEA AND A.M.A.—George M. Lyon, P. O. Box 1923, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEA AND A.T.A.—Mary L. Williams, 1011 Second Ave., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


NEA AND N.C.P.T.—Herold C. Huntt, General Supt. of 
Schools, Chicago 1, Ill. 


NECROLOGY—Grace Kauffman, 811 West Main St., Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS—Grace Campbell, 627 9th Ave., 
Spokane 10, Wash. 
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MONEY SPENT a= 


ON SCHOOLS 
IS ASOUND 


== INVESTMENT 





RESOLUTIONS—James H. Wilsont, Supt. of Schools, 


Trinidad, Colo. 
TAX EDUCATION AND SCHOOL FINANCE—Arnold 
Joyalt, Pres., Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


TENURE AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM—Martin W. Es- 
sext, Supt. of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 


NEA MEMBERSHIPS 
Regular, including the Journal $5 
Special, including the Journal, Research Bulle- 


tins, and the Proceedin $10 
Life, including for life, the Purnel, the Re- 
search Bulletins and the Volume of 
Proceedings $15 
annually 


for 10 years 
NEA membership is prerequisite to membership in any de- 
partment. 


A check of the list of 1949-1950 officers of the 
National Education Association, as given in the 
NEA Journal, September, 1949, page 459, indi- 
cates the following members of Phi Delta Kappa 
in the list: 


President, Andrew D. Holt; executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee Education Association, 321 Seventh 
Ave., North, Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Executive Committee members (in addition to officers 
ex officio): 

Robert C. Gillingham, Compton District Jr. College, 
Compton, Calif. [1951] 

H. M. Ivy, Supt. of Schools, Meridian, Miss [1950] 

Irving F. Pearson, Exec. Secy., Illinois Education Assn., 
100 E. Edwards St., Springfield, Ill. [1951] 

L. V. Phillips, Commissioner, Indiana High School 
Athletic Assn., 812 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. [1950] 

Board of Trustees (in addition to the president ex 
officio) : 

F. L. Schlagle, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City 16, Kansas 


The following members of Phi Delta Kappa 
have served as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association since Phi Delta Kappa was 
founded in 1906: 


1917—Robert J. Aley 
1919—George D. Strayer 
1921—Fred M. Hunter 
1925—Jesse H. Newlon (deceased) 
1935—Henry Lester Smith 
1937—Orville C. Pratt 
1941—Donald DuShane (deceased) 
1946—F. L. Schlagle 

1948—Glenn E. Snow 
1949—Andrew D. Holt 


The following members of Phi Delta Kappa 
have since 1906 served as presidents of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and its 
predecessor, The Department of Superintendents 
of the National Education Association: 


1908—Frank B. Cooper (deceased) 
1910—Stratton D. Brooks 
1911—William M. Davidson (deceased) 
1912—Charles E. Chadsey (deceased) 
1913—Franklin B. Dyer 
1918—Thomas E. Finegan (deceased) 
1923—John H. Beveridge (deceased) 
1924—Payson Smith 

1926—Frank W. Ballou 
1928—Joseph M. Gwinn 
1930—Frank Cody (deceased) 
1932—Edwin C. Broome 
1933—Milton C. Potter 

1934—-Paul C. Stetson (deceased) 
1935—E. E. Oberholtzer 

1936—A. J. Stoddard 

1937—A. L. Threlkeld 

1939—John A. Sexson 

1940—Ben G. Graham (deceased) 
1941—Carroll R. Reed 

1942—-W. Howard Pillsbury 
1943—Homer W. Anderson 
1944—Worth McClure 

1946—Charles H. Lake 

1947—Henry H. Hiil 

1948—Herold C. Hunt 
1949—Willard E. Goslin 

1950—John W. Bracken 





The Unesco Mission to the Philippines 


By A. C. LEWIS 


cooperate with governments in providing 
material and technical assistance to member na- 
tions. The former has been instrumental through 
emergency supplies to war-devastated countries 
and through the encouragement of gifts, the latter 
in the form of consultative missions—one to the 
Philippines, one to Thailand (Siam), and one to 
Afghanistan. The first two have completed their 
work and submitted their reports, the third be- 
gan work in July. It was my privilege to be a 
member of the mission to the Philippines. 

The Second Session of the General Conference 
of Unesco instructed the Director-General to 
make, if possible, arrangements for educational 
missions to be sent to member states at their re- 
quest, for survey, consultation and advice on the 
reorganization of educational systems, particularly 
in war-devastated areas. The government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, by letter to the Direc- 
tor-General on May 25, 1948, was the first to ask 
for a mission. Accordingly, at the Third Session 
of the General Conference of Unesco, the Chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation, on behalf of 
his government, made arrangements with Unesco 
to select the members of the mission and to de- 
termine the scope of the work. 

The mission consisted of Floyd W. Reeves, 
Professor of Administration, University of Chica- 
go (chairman); Viriato Camacho, former Tech- 
nical Director of Public Education, Costa Rica, and 
now Exchange Professor at Tulane University, 
New Orleans; Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University; and A. C. Lewis, 
Dean, Ontario College of Education, Toronto. 

The scope of the mission’s work was to survey 
elementary education, secondary education except 
that of technical schools, adult education, teacher 
education and educational finance and adminis- 
tration, and to make recommendations for their 
improvement to the Government of the Philip- 


pines. 


Oo. of the current activities of Unesco is to 


* This article is from the text of a report to the Canadian 
Educational Association meeting in Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, September 15, 1949. 





* A. C. Lewis is Dean, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. He was a member of the 
Unesco Consultative Educational Mission to 


the Philip pines.* 


The mission began its study early in February 
at Manila and was allowed from three to six 
months to complete the work—a provision which 
necessitated working under pressure to prepare 
the report within the six-month period. The first 
few days were spent in reading and studying 
material and information provided by the Philip- 
pine government about the educational system, 
before setting out on an itinerary of several weeks’ 
duration to see the schools in action. More than 
three months were spent visiting public and pri- 
vate schools and holding conferences with edu- 
cators and laymen in various parts of the country. 
The mission left for Paris at the end of May to 
complete the report at Unesco House. Well over 
a thousand classrooms were visited in public and 
private schools and in teacher training institutions 
in 27 of the 50 provinces. The Government made 
available to each member of the mission the serv- 
ices of a Filipino educator as technical Consultant. 

One Filipino writer in describing the work of 
the mission said, ‘““The eight men have found sin- 
cere friendship and developed common concerns 
and understandings from their companionship, 
from sleeping under the same roof, eating at 
the same table, and hurrying from place to place 
to catch up with a travel schedule which is as 
tight and heavy as that of any similar mission any- 
time, anywhere. Their common problem and goal 
—to help the Philippine government in the study 
of its educational system with the view to im- 
proving it.” 

Offices under the direction of a Filipino, Vital- 
iano Bernardino, were provided in the United 
Nations Building which is one of the reconstruct- 
ed buildings of the University of the Philippines. 
The tentative recommendations of the mission 
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were discussed with the Division Superintendents 
of Schools at a conference held in Baguio, the 
summer capital, prior to the departure of the 
mission to Paris. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Philippines comprises a group of more than 
7,000 islands lying some 500 miles southeast 
of Asia within the tropics and north of the equator. 
Many of the islands are unnamed and only about 
500 of them have an area of one square mile or 
more. The total area of the islands is slightly less 
than that of Great Britain and only eleven of them 
have an area of more than 1,000 square miles. 
Three main geographical divisions consist of 
Luzon, the largest island in the north, Mindanao, 
the next largest in the south and the Visayas in 
the centre. The islands are partly volcanic and 
coral in formation and the larger islands are 
mountainous. 


POPULATION 


The population of the Philippines in 1939 
was 16 million and in 1948 slightly over 19 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that the population will double 
itself in 31 years and that the islands can easily 
support a population of at least 50 million. The 
large island of Mindanao, rich in natural resources, 
is very sparsely settled except along its southern 
shores. 


CLIMATE 


The climate varies greatly throughout the is- 
lands but the year is divided into three seasons— 
a cool, dry season from December to February, 
a hot, dry season to the end of May and a rainy 
season from June to November. Although the 
mission arrived in Manila early in February the 
hot season seemed already upon them but they 
soon learned that it was to become much hotter. 
The southern islands have rainfall throughout the 
year but Manila has a prolonged drought until 
early in June when the rains descend and the 
countryside is soon converted from brown dusty 
stretches into a green rice field. When the mem- 
bers left Manila the daily range in temperature 
was from about 75 degrees to 98 degrees. 


HIsTORY 


Ferdinand Magellan, the famous Portuguese 
navigator, was the first to bring the Philippines to 


the attention of Europe when he claimed it for 
Spain in 1521. He gave the Pacific Ocean its name 
because his westward voyage across it to the Philip- 
pines had been so peaceful. He landed on the 
island of Cebu and he volunteered to conquer the 
natives of nearby Mactan Island for the King of 
Cebu. The Filipinos waded out into the water 
with their bolos to meet the attackers who were 
wading to shore with all their superior equipment 
and confidence. They were repulsed however, and 
their leader, Magellan, fell under the blows of 
Lapulapu’s trusty blade. The Spanish however 
did not lose interest and were able in 1565 to 
establish the first Spanish settlement. By 1600 
Spain was in complete control of the islands which 
were named the Philippine Islands after Philip II 
of Spain. The main contribution of Spain was 
religious and political rather than educational. 
Christianity was introduced under Roman Catholi- 
cism and at present the population is about 88 per 
cent Catholic, 4 per cent Mohammedan, 4 per 
cent Pagan and about 4 per cent Protestant and 
others. 
RACIAL 


The Filipinos belong almost wholly to the 
brown race although there are about 150,000 yel- 
low, 29,000 negrito (these are the aborigines), 
20,000 white and 50,000 mixed. Much of the 
leadership in the Philippines springs from the 
Spanish, Chinese and American “mestizo” group 
—of mixed lineage. After more than three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule the country came under 
United States’ control at the conclusion of the 
Spanish American War in 1899. Because they had 
successfully revolted against Spain during that 
war, the Filipinos resented the terms of the treaty 
which gave them a new set of masters and declared 
war on the United States. They were soon subdued. 
Their leaders either were captured or surrendered. 
It was not until July 4, 1946, that they were 
granted independence although under the years of 
Japanese occupation during the war they were 
supposedly enjoying independence. 


RESOURCES 


The Philippines is rich in natural resources, 
some of which have been undeveloped. Only about 
one-seventh of the land is under cultivation but, 
according to experts, three-fourths of the land 
will eventually be turned to agriculture. There is 
great forest wealth in many kinds of hardwoods. 
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The chief agricultural products are rice, sugar- 
cane, abaca (hemp), copra and tobacco. Fish 
and rice are the meat and potatoes of the Filipinos. 
Mineral deposits of gold, chromium, copper, 
manganese and iron are extensive and largely 
undeveloped. There is need for soil conservation 
and for agricultural education. The country is 
mountainous, the rainfall great and there is ample 
water power for industrial and domestic develop- 
ment. 

The principal exports are copra, abaca, dessi- 
cated coconut, tobacco, rattan furniture and rubber. 

The Republic of the Philippines is enjoying 
artificial prosperity through the distribution of 
American funds by the Philippine-United States 
War Damage Commission. Furthermore there is 
in operation a preferential trade arrangement with 
the United States, and, although independence 
was granted on July 4, 1946, the country virtually 
enjoys the privileges of a 49th state of the union. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


The Government of the Philippines is highly 
centralized. Although there are 50 provinces with 
small provincial boards consisting of a Governor 
and 2 members there is not the distribution of 
powers between federal and provincial govern- 
ments so familiar to Canadians. The provinces are 
essentially administrative units to carry out the 
measures emanating from Manila. The organiza- 
tion of the government follows the pattern of the 
United States with the President as the Chief 
Executive, a bicameral legislature known as Con- 
gress consisting of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and a judiciary. The provinces are 
divided into municipalities, each of which is 
further subdivided into a number of barrios which 
are small neighborhood groups of about 100 fam- 
ilies. 

Social unrest in the Philippines finds dramatic 
expression in the current disorders in Central 
Luzon. The frightful massacre of Mrs. Quezon 
and 14 others on the highway one morning last 
spring was a manifestation of the smouldering 
discontent of tenant farmers who are now begin- 
ning to fight for their rights because the war has 
left them with weapons and a fighting organi- 
zation. There seems little doubt that Communist 
ideology has much to do with the unrest. Before 
the mission left the Philippines an all-out attack 
by government forces was made on the mountain 
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stronghold of the ‘‘Huks.” But the grievances of 
the tenant farmers with their small crop share are 
real, and military successes will have to be follow- 
ed by an improvement of the social conditions of 
these people. This might be accomplished by a 
vigorous program of education and organization 
for co-operative self-improvement. The task will 
be great because many of these people are illiterate 
and, of course, susceptible to any ideology. 


EDUCATION 


The educational system of the Philippines 
dates from the American occupation at the turn of 
the century. Each of the countries in control of 
the Philippines used education as an instrument 
for the development of its own ideals. Under Spain 
the schools were operated as private institutions 
emphasizing religious instruction, whereas the 
United States emphasized the education of all 
for effective citizenship. The Japanese tried to 
use the schools to teach the meaning of the “New 
Order” and to prepare the nation to be a useful 
member of the ‘‘East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
Each power endeavored to develop its own 
language, the Spanish with some success, the 
Americans with considerably more, the Japanese 
with absolutely no results due to the brevity of 
their stay and to the intense hatred of the people. 

A brief description of the educational system 
and program will help to make apparent some of 
the difficulties that beset the educators. The prob- 
lem of language is of the most serious propor- 
tions. There are about 80 native dialects and the 
majority of the people speak one of eight or nine 
of these. When the Americans arrived 50 years ago 
they set up a public school system and required all 
instruction to be in English. Hundreds of Ameri- 
can teachers, of whom only three remain in service, 
went to the Philippines in 1900 and undertook the 
task of introducing English as the national lingua 
franca. Much success has attended their efforts, 
but with the upsurge of the national spirit in recent 
years National Language, based on Tagalog, one 
of the major dialects, was made a required subject 
in all grades. A government directive also requires 
that Spanish be offered in all secondary schools. 
The language obstacles in the way of a grade 
one pupil are almost insurmountable. He comes 
to school with a local dialect, receives instruction 
in English and must learn National Language. 
Attempts to resolve the language problem often 
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lead to violent debate and sometimes resentment 
at having a foreign language imposed by outsiders. 
But the leaders of the nation are aware that they 


must have a unifying language which apparently 
cannot be one of their dialects. Extensive experi- 
ment and research is getting under way to find 
Filipino answers to this perplexing problem. The 
importance of a common language can hardly be 
over-estimated, but the magnitude of the problem 
is prodigious. 

The system of public education provides for a 
four-year primary school beginning at age seven, 
a two-year intermediate school and a four-year high 
school followed by college courses of two to four 
years in length—the latter leading to a Bachelor's 
degree. Master’s degrees are offered in various de- 
partments. One private university offers the Ph.D. 
degree. 

The national government assumes financial 
responsibility for elementary (primary and inter- 
mediate) education, the National Schools of Arts 
and Trades and eight public normal schools. The 
University of the Philippines with a present enrol- 
ment of about 5,000 in 19 schools and colleges 
is the state university. Secondary schools are self- 
supporting through student fees. There are about 
as many students in private secondary schools as 
in public, there being little difference in the cost. 

The educational system, except for the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines and the advisory National 
Commission on Educational, Scientific and Cultu- 
ral Matters, is under the general direction of the 
Department of Education. The Department con- 
sists of a Bureau of Public Schools, a Bureau of 
Private Schools, each with a Director, a Bureau of 
Public Libraries, a Board on Textbooks, the Insti- 
tute of National Language and the Philippine His- 
torical Committee. The public schools within each 
of the 50 provinces are administered by a Super- 
intendent of Schools. Private schools, colleges and 
universities are administered by the Director of 
the Bureau of Private Schools through an inade- 
quate number of divisional supervisors. 

The facilities for education have never been 
sufficient to meet the demand and the war virtu- 
ally destroyed most of the school buildings, librar- 
ies, textbooks and school furniture. More than 
half of the 65,000 school teachers are unqualified 
and the classrooms are greatly overcrowded. Many 
of the teachers were killed during the war and 


large numbers of those who survived left the serv- 
ice for more remunerative work. School enrol- 
ments have grown rapidly and the Parent-Teacher 
Associations have been hard pressed to provide 
buildings of the most temporary structure. The 
total enrolment in public and private elementary 
and secondary schools increased from 1.9 million 
in 1939 to 3.5 million in 1946, 3.7 in 1947 and 
4.3 in 1948—a phenomenal increase. In spite of 
the keen interest in education the latest census 
showed more than half of the population over 
ten years of age to be illiterate. 

In order to provide some education for all the 
children desiring to attend school the government 
in 1940 abolished grade seven and instituted half 
day sessions in the primary school, one class attend- 
ing in the morning and another in the afternoon 
under the same teacher. But even these measures 
proved to be inadequate to look after the increas- 
ing numbers of pupils. The curtailed ten-year ele- 
mentary-secondary program also failed to prepare 
for college entrance and the universities were 
forced to offer an additional preparatory year. 

The greatest need in education is the training 
of teachers. The eight public normal schools have 
provided little more than 20 per cent of the teach- 
ers required with the result that more than 200 
private normal schools, some of them “‘fly-by- 
night’’ set-ups, have been established under the 
Bureau of Private Schools. In spite of the large 
number of private normal schools the output of 
trained and pseudo-trained teachers falls far short 
of the required number. Secondly school teachers 
are trained in the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines and in some 160 private 
colleges. And still the supply is inadequate even 
though only about one-third of the pupils of 
high school age attend school. 

The mission found the Philippine Advisory Na- 
tional Committee on Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Matters extremely helpful. Unesco offi- 
cials in Paris regret that Canada has not yet seen 
fit to establish a national Committee or Commis- 
sion. Experience has shown that those nations 
with strong commissions constitute a driving force 
behind the work of Unesco. A Unesco Seminar 
on the teaching of geography will be held in 
Canada next year, probably at Macdonald College 
at St. Anne de Bellevue, and a National Commis- 
sion would be most helpful in making the neces- 
sary preparations. 





A Resource List 


The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
will shortly publish a work book to assist organi- 
zations with programs along the “UNESCO 
ideas.” Scores of organizations can be helpful to 
you and give an expression to your impulses of 
good will. Many national organizations were ac- 
tive long before UNESCO itself was established. 
The great civic, social and religious organizations 
are engaged in activities fostering international 
understanding, exchange of persons, and educa- 
tional reconstruction. They will welcome your par- 
ticipation and also give advice on similar activities. 
Members of national organizations should first 
check with their own groups to see how they may 
help on going projects that foster the UNESCO 
idea. Where they exist, State UNESCO Councils 
are logical sources of information, also. 

The organizations named here have published 
information which indicates the fields in which 
they are especially qualified to help. This is not a 
comprehensive list, but an illustrative one. So... 


For FURTHER INFORMATION 


on various activities, check the organizations listed 
below: 


1. Educational Reconstruction 


(General advice and further reference to the 
specialized agencies that can help on your idea.) 

Committee on Educational Reconstruction, U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Aiding or Affiliating with colleges or universities 
abroad 

World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

National Catholic Education Association, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 

U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 





* (Adapted from “Some Answers to your Question: A Resource 
List,” —s by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
through the UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 
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Aiding or Affiliating with elementary or secon- 
dary schools 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

American Youth for World Youth, 18 West 
74th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

School Affiliation Service, American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 

Save the Children Federation, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 

American Junior Red Cross, Washington 13, 
D. C. (aiding only). 


Aiding a library 

U. S. Book Exchange, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York City, New 
York. 


Needed school supplies 

U. S. Book Exchange, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Church World Service, 214 East 21st St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

American Junior Red Cross, Washington 13, 
i <. 


Needed technical equipment 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Work camps or similar projects 

Interdenominational Commission on Youth 
Service Projects, 203 North Wabash Street, Chi- 
cago 1, IIlinois. 

U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Youth Division, Social Welfare Assembly, 134 
East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A RESOURCE LIST 


American Youth for World Youth, Inc., 18 
West 74th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Aid to war-handicapped children 

Committee on Educational Reconstruction, U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Contributing cash funds for general aid or specific 
purposes 

Practically all of the organizations listed in the 
CIER Handbook accept cash contributions for their 
educational reconstruction programs. Funds also 
can be sent directly to UNESCO's Reconstruction 
Fund—UNESCO New York Office, 405 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

High school and college graduating classes also 
aid educational reconstruction through ‘Class 
Memorials.” Correspondence should be with the 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction, U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 


2. Exchange of Persons 


(General advice and further reference to the 
specialized agencies that can help your idea.) 

Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Possibilities of studying abroad 

Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

World Student Service Fund, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sending students to war-devastated countries 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Washington 25, D. C. 

Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 
4Sth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

American Youth for World Youth, Inc., 18 
West 74th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

Donald B. Watt, Experiment in International 
Living, Inc., Putney, Vt. 


Sending teachers abroad 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bringing foreign students to the United States 


Institution of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

American Field Service International Scholar- 
ships, 30 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Division of Social Activities, United Nations, 
Lake Success, N. Y. 

Church World Service, 214 East 21st Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. (theological students). 

Youth Division, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, 134 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Fulbright Act 
Student grants, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Professor and research scholar grants, Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher grants in national schools abroad, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Teacher grants in American-sponsored primary 
and secondary schools abroad, American Schools 
Service, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


U. S$. Government grants for study and teaching 
abroad 
Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Enlisting local communities to send young adult 
(18-30) “ambassadors” abroad to learn about 
family and community life 
Young Adult Education Staff, Bureau of Adult 

Education, New York State Education Depart- 

ment, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Aiding visitors to understand the U. S., its institu- 
tions and citizen life 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among For- 
eign Students, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 
National Association of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
League of Women Voters of the United States, 
726 Jackson Place, N. Y., Washington, D. C. 
Youth Division, National Social Welfare As- 
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sembly, 134 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
American Field Service International Scholar- 
ships, 30 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Establishing fellowships, scholarship and study 
grants 

Division of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

There are scores of organizations that have es- 
tablished fellowships, scholarships and study 
grants. They are not necessarily, however, in a posi- 
tion to advise other groups or to assist other groups 
in new projects. The two sources given above can 
refer newly interested groups to the organization 
with established programs most nearly like those 
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contemplated by the new group. 


Providing technical training for citizens of other 
lands 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 


45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
3. Corresponding with peoples abroad 


U. S. Office of Education, Division of Interna- 
tional Education Relations, Washington 25, D. C. 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Youth Division, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, 134 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


4. Stimulating Adult Education 


(a) General 
American Association for Adult Education, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

Most universities and colleges, as well as sys- 
tems of public instruction have extension services 
devoted to adult education. 


(b) International Understanding 

The number of national organizations fostering 
international understanding is legion. They in- 
clude such well known groups as the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, the American Association for the 
United Nations, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the League of Women Voters, 
etc. Many communities have World Affairs Coun- 
cils or other joint councils for the study of in- 
ternational problems. 


5. Stimulating international understanding in 

schools and institutions of higher learning 

U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Association of American Colleges, 726 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. National Student Association, 304 North 
Park Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


6. Information on the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies 

Department of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

American Association for United Nations, Inc., 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


7. Information on cultural and educational 
interchange with occupied countries 


Advisory Committee on Cultural and Education- 
al Relations with Occupied Countries, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


8. Obtaining speakers and materials on 
UNESCO aims 
UNESCO Relations Staff. 
9. Establishing UNESCO Councils 
UNESCO Relations Staff. 





HAVE just finished teaching a course at the 
University of Chicago entitled “The Individ- 
ual in Action Groups.” It might as well have been 
described as a course in functional citizenship. It 
was my hope through this course and through 
community contacts to acquaint my students with 
. . the origin, purpose, form and nature of 
action groups in a democratic society . .. ,” to 
give them an understanding of “ . . . contempo- 
rary social, political and economic voluntary or- 
ganizations ... .” Particular emphasis was placed 
on power patterns and decision-making. Students 
were expected to become acquainted with the 
operation and leadership of one significant volun- 
tary organization. 
MEMORIZE INTO A CITIZEN? 


The idea of this course was almost a lifetime 
in formation. It probably was born in a little 
Brethren church in northern Indiana where we 
Brethren young people were taught twice on Sun- 
day and once at prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
that we were born into the world for a purpose 
and that the sins of ommission are as deadly 
as the sins of commission. The idea was sharpened 
when I rebelled as a high school student against 
the deadly way civics and government were taught 
by unimaginative teachers. You all recall, doubt- 
less: ““There are 96 senators, 435 congressmen, 9 
members on the Supreme Court, and a bill be- 
comes a law by the following 13 steps... 
please memorize, there will be a quiz on Friday.” 

My rebellion as a student was so great that 10 
years later, when I taught civics and government 
in the Ann Arbor high school, I tried to put some 
flesh on the dry bones of government; and we 
(my students and I) attended political rallies, 
interviewed candidates, visited city councils and 
state legislatures—yes, even organized an Andrew 
Jackson Club which later became the Young 
Democrats of Ann Arbor. At our clubroom above 
a store we had lists of community organizations 
and a telephone, and quite often our spokesmen 
led the way in the town’s youth organizations, 
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both religious and secular. On occasion we helped 
our elders in political campaigns: passed out hand- 
bills, rang doorbells. The kids loved it—so much 
so, in fact, that registrations in my classes exceeded 
all possibility of accommodation. You see, the 
world of politics had taken on reality, the word 
had become flesh. Government and politics be- 
came meaningful because my boys and girls were 
able to see the relation between their activities 
and the political processes. To this day the in- 
terest in public affairs of these students of mine 
has not waned, and their influence is felt through- 
out the state of Michigan—yes, throughout the 
United States. 


INTEREST COMES WITH POWER TO ACT 


This experience taught me a profound lesson: 
people tend to become interested in civic affairs 
when they understand cause and effect, when they 
see the relation between their activity and politi- 
cal progress. Apathy tends to disappear when men 
and women finally understand that they can affect 
their own destinies. 


JAPANESE STUDENTS ASKED “WHy—?” 


In 1933 I toured Japan and the Orient with a 
Friends’ Peace Mission. There the Japanese stu- 
dents asked me, ‘““Why do you Americans send us 
missionaries who teach the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man and, as a nation, deny that 
same brotherhood by an Exclusion Act? Why do 
you pass tariff legislation which affects our liveli- 
hood and insist that tariffs are of purely domestic 
concern?” Further, as a liberal student at Sendai 
University said, ‘Don’t you realize that unless the 





* This article is from a report on “Functional Citizenship” 
to the Ninth Annual Conference for teachers of the Social 
Sciences on “The Teaching of Social Problems,” University of 
Chicago, July 21, 1949. 
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conscience of the world is aroused, the commit- 
ments under international treaties such as the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact kept, the 
Japanese Army stopped in Manchuria—you will 
be sentenced to death, and I will be sentenced to 
death, and our kind of people the world around 
will die because of our unconcern?” I could not 
answer these questions then. To put it mildly, they 
disturbed me beyond measure. Since then, the 
years have proved how right these Japanese stu- 
dents were, how costly our unconcern. 

My trip to Japan was followed by increasing 
restlessness. I had a feeling that it was immoral 
to retire to the classroom and ignore passing 
events; consequently, I became more and more in- 
volved in union and political activity. In 1934-36, 
when I was not busy teaching, I helped the Auto 
Workers organize. Again my students went with 
me and experienced life. Out of actual experience 
they learned how the other half lived in those de- 
pression days, began to learn as they listened that 
there are two sides to all controversial issues. Not 
a few of them identified themselves with the cause 
of the Auto Workers. 

It was also during this time that I first came in 
contact with American Communists and began to 
understand why they were so influential in work- 
ers’ circles in the early days of C.I.O.: primarily 
because they identified themselves with the work- 
er’s need, shared his struggles and risked his 
danger. Likewise it was during this same period 
that I developed my first impatience with those 
professing Christians and liberals who glibly deal 
with abstractions such as love and justice, but who 
so often default when risks are to be taken in 
giving them specific meaning through union lead- 
ership or political action. In a word, I understood 
what my mother meant when she said, ‘The path 
to hell is paved with good intentions.” 

This bitterness was expressed in an article writ- 
ten in 1936 entitled, ‘If Jesus Came to Flint.” 
In it I asked: would Jesus, if he came to Flint 
and wished to meet the people, go to Pengelly 
Hall (labor headquarters) or to the empty stone 
churches which grace surburban Flint? I concluded 
that the Man of Galilee, who loved horny-handed 
carpenters and smelly fishermen, would naturally 
have gone to Pengelly Hall to meet the needy and 
oppressed. 


TEACHERS Dw Nor VoTE 


In 1937-42, my stage for action was the Chica- 
go Teachers’ Union; the campaign, a fight to 
eradicate Kelly-Nash control of the Chicago public 
schools. Specifically, I was employed by the Chica- 
go Teachers’ Union, and as its executive secretary 
met practically every reformer in Chicago. Togeth- 
er we resolved that politics and corruption should 
be wiped out of Chicago schools; we carried our 
resolutions to the Mayor (Ed Kelly), were polit- 
ically and politely received, politely dismissed, 
and consistently ignored. Frankly, we could not 
deliver the vote. The machine could and did. As 
time passed, some of us got tired of being pushed 
around and took action to form the Independent 
Voters of Chicago. That organization developed 
considerable political power because it influenced 
the independent voter and in some wards held 
the balance of power. Once we became a polit- 
ical power and had a voice (Senator, then Alder- 
man, Paul Douglas), we began to have influence. 
As the years passed, our influence grew and con- 
tributed a great deal to the discrediting of the 
Kelly-Nash machine and the election of Mayor 
Kennelly. 


TEMPER IDEALISM WITH TOUGHNESS 


From 1942-47, my activity in education was 
continued as Assistant and later National Director 
of Research and Education for C.I.O. For six ex- 
citing years I watched the maintenance of the deli- 
cate balances of power which characterize C.I.O. 
and its relations to government, experienced di- 
rectly the personality clashes and power struggles 
of a great movement. My chief ambition was an 
education program in C.I.O. which would make 
possible a democratic base for political decision in 
C.I.0. We in education tried to activate the rank 
and file of the membership so they would attend 
meetings and participate in political decisions. We 
did so because we had learned in many former 
experiences that power monopolies feed on non- 
participation and apathy. I also learned that there 
are two C.I.O’s: the C.1.O. of the idealist and 
dreamer who seeks his satisfaction in service, and 
that of the unscrupulous individual driven by am- 
bition for power and willing to sacrifice social 
ends for personal power. Above all I continued to 
wonder as I had so often in the past: how can 
idealists be educated so that their idealism is tem- 
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pered by tough-mindedness? And how can people 
be taught to operate in ‘power’ organizations and 
maintain their idealism? 

In my later days with C.1.O. I often asked my- 
self if the contemporary drive for the liquidation 
of the Communists in the C.1.O. movement was 
the answer to the challenge of their ideology, par- 
ticularly in times of economic tension. Or was it 
instead more important for the American labor 
movement to develop an affirmative faith and a 
positive program, one which gives American work- 
ers an incentive to struggle for the kind of a world 
in which their problems of security and desire 
for fulfillment are adequately met? 

In September 1948 I left C.I.0., probably be- 
cause I felt that more of these questions should 
be thought about and answered. Particularly, can 
people learn except by experience? Is it possible 
to motivate young people to work in unions, 
political parties and government? Can we help 
people understand how their action or lack of ac- 
tion influences their democratic destiny? 

It is my conviction that these questions can be 
answered; but before I try to do so, to give them 
the affirmative answers in which I believe, I want 
to describe some of the reasons why many of the 
young people I brought into the labor movement 
and introduced into politics did not stick, why 
they retreated to their own kind and left the strug- 
gle to those more opinionated and less sensitive. 


INFLUENCE COMES WITH A POLITICAL BASE 


While I was Director of Research and Education 
for C.1.0., I interviewed literally hundreds of 
students who wanted a job in the labor movement, 
and hired a few of them. These young people were 
attracted to C.I.O. because they believed it a 
vehicle through which they could implement the 
social reforms in which they were interested. They 
were also attracted because of the glamour they 
associated with C.I.O.s activities. Its leaders, these 
young people believed, were always fearless, in- 
corruptible fighters for the right. Conscious of the 
role which men like Murray and Mr. Reuther 
played in the labor movement and in American 
politics, these young students thought that they 
would like to be near the inspiration of power. 

Their conversations when they met me usually 
began with, ‘I have a Master’s degree in economics 
from Harvard (or Wellesley)’’; and I would reply, 
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“So do some of the rest of us. Let’s all try to 
live it down together.” Then I followed with my 
usual discourse advising them to get a job in a 
plant, learn something about the thinking of 
workers, and if possible develop a primary power 
base. 

Usually a look of disappointment would come 
on their faces with this advice. Most of them 
wanted the top level jobs, wanted to ghost-write 
the speeches and draw the blueprints for tomor- 
row’s utopia. Feeling guilty because of their hurt, I 
would try to explain to them the relation between 
power and policy formation in a great organization 
such as C.1.O., tell them staff men influenced policy 
only indirectly and that the real influence in the 
labor movement was contributed by men and wom- 
en who had a political base. Occasionally they were 
convinced; when they were, we would talk about 
job possibilities in some plant. I would outline 
contacts and suggest that once they had a job ina 
plant they should become active in the union, 
work on its education, research or political action 
committee, and determine for themselves if they 
really wished to give their lives to the labor move- 
ment, if they could stand the rough-and-tumble 
of power politics, ideological conflict, and isolation 
from people of their own kind. 

Even when I hired young men from the uni- 
versities for technical positions as economists, I 
insisted that they spend time in an orientation 
process which would begin with the study of the 
convention proceedings and continue with attend- 
ance conventions where they could observe the 
political in-fighting which goes on. Particularly 
was I insistent that they get acquainted with the 
people in the national office, understand why some 
of them disliked each other because of ideological 
differences or conflict over personal ambitions. 
Only after my young men began to understand the 
nature of the institution in which they were oper- 
ating was I sure that they were ready to make their 
contributions as technicians; for, after all, ideas 
must not only be developed—they must be sold 
to labor’s leaders, and the selling process is pro- 
foundly influenced by the nature of the personal 
relationships which exist. 

During the six years I was with C.I.O., we re- 
ceived money grants from the Rosenwald Fund 
and the American Jewish Committee which were 
used to introduce young people to the labor move- 
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ment. From this group of young people, a small 
number later went into the movement as full-time 
organizers or educational directors. A few of them 
are still in C.I.O.—a very few, in fact. As I am 
writing this I can think of only a half-dozen 
young people out of the many I encouraged to 
enter C.I.0. who are still active in its ranks. 


To EpuCATION ADD FAITH 


Now, let us see why; let us ask ourselves what 
they lacked in conviction, why the converted Com- 
munists stuck and the “‘liberals’’ deserted. For 
these questions I have no absolute answers; but 
I have my hunches: Most of my young people 
lacked a philosophy of life well enough formu- 
lated to hold them to the monotonous tasks they 
were so often called on to perform. There is little 
romance in cranking mimeographs and passing 
out handbills, or in working 18 to 20 hours a 
day at the hard tasks of organization and political 
action. Therefore, lacking an adequate philosophy 
and faith, my students gave up and went home 
to their own kind. 

Consequently it is my conviction that a young 
person who wishes to go into either labor or poli- 
tics must have a very clear understanding of what 
democracy means in the political sense, and what 
it means for each individual human being. He 
also must be able to understand the relation of 
the work he is doing to the whole of society. Per- 
haps this one can be stated better by saying that a 
person is not educated until he can see the conse- 
quences of his actions in the sum total of their rela- 
tionships. In a word, our young man must be a 
person of conviction, a believer in our democratic 
heritage and therefore willing to work at the task 
of maintaining a democratic union or a demo- 
cratic society. 

I place this stress on the democratic faith be- 
cause, as I have already indicated, I detest the 
contemporary negative approach to Communism 
which exists both in unions and in most of the 
areas of politics and government. I am not one 
who thinks “Stop Communism” should be our 
motto, but one who believes it should be ‘Advance 
democracy, spell it out in everyday life.” When I 
talk about advancing democracy I mean, simply, 
a translation of the abstract concepts of the demo- 
cratic faith—justice, equality, and all the rest— 
into a pragmatic program which affects the lives 
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The Hybrid Vigor 


The anthropologist does not say that intermar- 
riage would solve race problems, He gives two 
reasons: first, marriage is a personal affair and 
both parties have the privilege of accepting or 
refusing; second, our society makes the life of a 
child by such a marriage a very unhappy one in- 
deed. But, at the same time, the anthropologist 
does not say that intermarriage is bad or produces 
inferior children. Most often it results in what is 
known as “hybrid vigor’; that is, the child is 
superior to either of his parents if given oppor- 
tunities. 

Today there are seven studies that have been 
made on race mixtures—for example, the Japa- 
nese-Hawaiian crossings, Boer-Hottentot mar- 
riages in South Africa, Spanish-Indian mixtures in 
Central America—and in each case the children 
are taller, smarter, and otherwise superior to their 
parents. Only in one place—the United States— 
this is not always true. That is because in the 
United States it is precisely among such offspring 
that poor social environment—insufficient food, 
poor hygiene, inadequate education and oppor- 
tunity—is felt most keenly. The important fact 
to remember is that it is society and not nature that 
places the stamp of inequality. 

There is no evidence that intermarriage is in- 
creasing with the increase of friendliness toward 
Negroes that has marked parts of our society in 
the last few years. Indications point in the opposite 
direction. As we relieve fear and insecurity through 
improved economic conditions, we begin to re- 
move the advantages the minority group might 
gain through intermarriage. As we provide edu- 
cation, we bring pride in race that is the right of 
all races. Furthermore, the history of the Negro 
in America shows very clearly that intermixture, 
as Father La Farge, a student in this field, has 
aptly pointed out, arises quite as much from the im- 
pulse of the dominant race as from any inclina- 
tion of the minority. So says Ethel J. Alpenfels, in 
Sense and Nonsense About Race. Friendship Press, 
1946, pages 37-38. 





and well-being of the economically and socially 
underprivileged. To repeat, the Japanese students 
I mentioned were more interested in the repeal 
of the Exclusion Act than in our protestations of 
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brotherly love; and they are no different today. 
Here at home, democracy means to me a society in 
which every Negro or every other member of a 
minority group has an equal chance to get a job 
at the same rate of pay as the members of the 
majority group. Altogether, democracy means a 
faith plus its application. 

This democratic faith is an absolute necessity 
if we expect people to act. Here again I return to 
illustration to confirm my point. One of the first 
students I met after returning to the Chicago cam- 
pus was a young lady whom I had encouraged to 
enter the labor movement. When I met her I asked, 
“What are you doing here? I thought you were 
throwing in with the Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers.” She replied, “I’m preparing to be a 
missionary to China. The ideological conflicts in 
Gas-Coke were too much for me.” I laughed and 
said, ‘““China’s a good place to go to get away from 
the revolution.” And then I recalled my first meet- 
ing with her, an idealistic young woman who 
wanted to enter the labor movement because she 
wanted to help people; I recalled how little she 
knew about the left-right struggles which are so 
much a part of the C.I.O., and I wondered if I 
or someone else should have spent much more 
time preparing her for the kind of world she was 
entering. 

Her experience is not an isolated one. Hundreds 
of other young people have become confused by 
the bitterness of similar ideological and power con- 
flicts because they have not understood them, have 
been unwilling to enter in them, and consequently 
have drifted out of the labor movement. 

It is my thesis that this should not be so, that 
they should have been helped to develop a faith 
adequate enough and a conviction deep enough to 
cause them to stick and fight for the ideas they 
believe in. And until they do, the ends to which 
they and we are dedicated will not be achieved. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER Is HUMAN 


Next to confusion over ideological wars, the most 
disillusioning experience which comes to these 
unsophisticated youngsters is contact with the per- 
sonal power struggles which are so prevalent in 
unions. They are completely unprepared for the 
bitter power-personality clashes which go on. They 
do not understand that labor leadership developed 
out of conflict and that only men who could with- 
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stand the challenges of management's arbitrary 
power could survive in the early days of union or- 
ganization. Nor do they understand that men who 
have no status on the assembly line achieve it 
through leadership in unions and, once having 
gained it, are reluctant to give it up. Not under- 
standing these power struggles, and often seeing 
their heroes engaged in inter-union politics to 
the exclusion of their social mission, the young 
people become bitter and say, ‘These gods, like 
all others, have clay feet; and since they do, I 
no longer respect them.”’ Again it seems to me 
that people are not educated until they understand 
the nature of power and how human beings oper- 
ate in a political world. 

Finally, I want to stress that the worker or the 
citizen whom we idealize so much in the abstract 
is often a rather prosaic fellow, interested in base- 
ball games, prizefights, movies and the neighbor- 
hood bar. He has never heard of the Great Books 
Program, or of Aristotle and Plato. Even Marx 
is pretty far removed from his realm of conscious- 
ness. Therefore, the young intellectual who goes 
into the plant has to have a real love for people to 
make up for the intellectual isolation which is in- 
evitable; and, as I have said before, he must be 
willing to work about twice as long and twice as 
hard as the people he serves. This can be achieved 
only if the inner resources of our hero are great 
enough to carry him through; otherwise, he will 
be beset by loneliness and will seek out his own 
kind in a world far removed from the labor union 
and the ward-and-precinct organization. 

In summary, then, before going on to develop a 
few answers to these questions, I want to repeat 
that the young people who have come in from the 
ranks of the schools and churches, who have been 
exposed to the rough-and-tumble of labor politics, 
and who have stuck, are few in number. They lack 
conviction; they are confused by ideological con- 
flict, they are shocked when they find that some 
of their gods have clay feet; and they finally rebel 
against the isolation from their own kind which is 
required if a primary base in the labor movement 
is to be developed. 


VALUES ARE CAUGHT RATHER THAN TAUGHT 


I am not convinced that any secondary expe- 


rience such as teaching can prepare young people 
for functional citizenship. The teacher, if he has 

















CAN 


had experience, can out of his experience describe 
situations, prepare his students to meet similar 
situations when they arise. He can, in other words, 
set up guide posts; but he cannot chart the path. 
Because this is so, the most significant things in 
the development of responsible citizens are caught 
instead of taught. For example, democracy and 
democratic values are more a by-product of the 
relations which develop in the classroom between 
teacher and student and between the students 
themselves than they are the result of constant ad- 
monitions that the democratic way of life is best. 
Stated conversely, autocrats—teachers contemp- 
tuous of their fellow human beings—are scarcely 
fit to develop democratic citizens. To be less ab- 
stract, it has been my experience that boys and 
girls, particularly of high school age, are stimu- 
lated by their teachers’ participation in community 
and political organizations. If the teacher has a 
part in his community's activities, if he is re- 
garded as a person who not only talks about gov- 
ernment but actually participates in it, young peo- 
ple will be much more inclined to model their 
lives after such a teacher. I suppose it is because 
of this fact that a few teachers of government in 
the universities have become so influential in fed- 
eral and state government. For example, Charles 
Merriam of the University of Chicago motivated 
his students because he understood not only the 
theory of government but its practice as well. His 
students received insights which conditioned their 
entire lives. 


PARTICIPATE IN POLITICS 


So, my first practical suggestion in the training 
of young people for operation in our complex 
society is the development of a program which 
makes possible more contacts with practical oper- 
ators in government, trade unions and other vol- 
untary organizations. I have often wondered why 
American schools of government and political 
science cannot bring about a much closer relation- 
ship between those who act and those who theor- 
ize, so that there might be a wedding in the lives 
of the students between the theoretical and the 
practical. 

I attempted to do just this when I taught my 
students this year, tried to get them to see that a 
trade union cannot be understood purely by study- 
ing its constitution and memorizing its lines of 
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Webster on Spelling 


In the essays, ritten within the last yeer, a con- 
siderable change of spelling iz introduced by way 
of experiment. This liberty waz taken by the 
writers before the age of queen Elizabeth, and to 
this we are indebted for the preference of modern 
spelling over that of Gower and Chaucer. The man 
who admits that the change of housbonde, Mynde, 
ygone, moneth into husband, mind, gone, month, 
iz an improvement, must acknowledge also the rit- 
ing of helth, breth, rong, tung, munth, to be an 
improovment. There iz no alternativ. Every pos- 
sible reezon that could ever be offered for altering 
the spelling of wurds, stil exists in full force; and 
if a gradual reform should not be made in our 
language, it will proov that we are less under the 
influence of reezon than our ancestors. 

—Noah Webster, in “A Collection of Essays and 
Fugitive Writings,” 1790. Quoted from Albert C. Baugh, 
History of the English Language, (New York, 1935) 
p. 440 by Conrad T. Logan in The Madison Quarterly, 
May, 1948, page 85. 





authority. Instead, one must understand the meet- 
ings which take place between powerful individ- 
uals who influence policy outside the regular 
structure. For example, it is as important to know 
who the Chief meets for breakfast, or the kind 
of people he likes to be with when he goes to the 
races, as it is to know who sits on the policy com- 
mittee and what its assignment is. This point could 
be illustrated with a hundred examples, and each 
of them would be personal. Frankly, one cannot 
deal with the operations of an organization unless 
these personal relations are understood. As I have 
said before, we have to know the rivalries and the 
tensions which exist between individuals, under- 
stand how these tensions precipitate antagonisms 
and blocs, and also understand how external pres- 
sures bring men together who are naturally an- 
tagonistic. Nothing in my labor experience in- 
terested me more than the way the top men in 
C.I.O. came together when they were pushed by an 
external enemy or by someone they imagined was 
inimical to their interests. 

Naturally you will ask at this point how one 
can learn these things. My answer is that they can 
be learned only by actual experience as a partici- 
pant or as an observer. Therefore, when I was 
teaching my course I seized every opportunity to 
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encourage members of my class and their friends 
to attend conventions, go to union and other meet- 
ings. Before they went I would help orient them 
in the organization’s policies and power struggles. 
Some twenty of these students of mine attended 
the United Auto Workers’ Educational Conference 
in Milwaukee, where they went to meetings, dis- 
cussion groups, actually participated in them, oc- 
casionally met the leading personalities of the Auto 
Workers such as the Reuthers, took part in the 
bull sessions at the bars, in conversations which 
were meaningful because they were relaxed and in- 
formal. When we returned to class we had a 
post-mortem, discussed their experience, and their 
questions were clear and pertinent. I never shall 
forget how surprised some of my students were to 
discover that the social awareness of Auto Work- 
ers exceeded their own. “How did they get that 
way?” they asked; ‘‘after all, most of them haven't 
had any higher education.” I tried to explain to 
them that life also educates. We had similar expe- 
riences at the Des Moines Farm Institute, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action Convention, local 
union meetings, etc. Already a dozen of them are 
working full-time with one organization or an- 
other. 

I realize that it is very difficult to take students 
on the inside of an organization in such a short 
time. That is why I also advocate the so-called 
apprentice approach through which a student al- 
ternates his study with a work experience and 
actually goes into a union or a political action 
situation and learns through experience. But even 
this is slightly second-hand. Real experience comes 
when a student decides to go into a movement 
such as organized labor and live down his academic 
background and go to work building himself a 
primary power base. This demands real qualities 
of leadership and a real ability to integrate himself 
with his fellow workers. I always stress this ap- 
proach with my students, as I have already said 
three times, because I am convinced the world 
is moving to a new political equilibrium through- 
out the world: that is, the workers, not the middle 
class, are coming to be the base of political deci- 
sion throughout the world. And since this is true, 
political direction will be influenced by those who 
project their democratic faith through action into 
institutions. 

To further illustrate my point of view, I have 
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been trying for a long time to learn why the de- 
velopment of the British trade unions was so 
different from that of the labor movement on the 
Continent. Why, as Adolph Sturmthal asked, did 
British union leaders place ethical considerations 
above economic ones? Answering that question 
for myself, I concluded it was because the British 
trade unionists grew up with the Methodist lay 
ministers, the chapel and the cooperative, and the 
values of men like Kior Hardy and George Lans- 
bury leavened the whole British union lump. Be- 
lieving this, I reaffirmed my conviction that we 
cannot leave chance alone to determine the direc- 
tion of the revolution we are passing through. 
Ours is the responsibility of developing young 
people who understand our Judaic-Christian her- 
itage, who believe in the sacredness of human 
personality and believe firmly enough to take the 
buffetings of the power struggles which take place 
in life. 

EDUCATE THE EMOTIONS! 


The first step, as I have intimated, in developing 
this understanding is the re-examination of the 
motives which drive men. Service, it seems to me, 
can be made transcendent. I do not think we will 
get this type of leadership until young people are 
emotionally convinced of two things: (1) that 
service to society offers greater return to the in- 
dividual than mere pecuniary gain; and (2) that 
politics are not corrupt. I have thought of these 
two requirements often, and often ask myself why 
it is if a man changes his job or gets a new one 
we ask, ‘“What’s he going to be paid?”’, not “What 
can he contribute to society?’’. How often do we 
sneer at politicians, forgetting as we do that we 
are weakening the very democracy we would up- 
hold. It seems to me that more of us, when we 
teach government, should teach our students to 
become precinct captains and postpone until they 
have served their apprenticeship the idea of be- 
coming President, quit grumbling about smoke- 
filled rooms and fill a few with their own smoke: 
in other words, take part in caucuses, develop and 
elect their own candidates. I have been on the 
Chicago campus only since last September; but 
I am impressed as much by the politics the students 
learn in their innumerable organizations and cau- 
cuses as I am by the theoretical treatments they 
learn in their classrooms. 








WE CAN TEACH CITIZENSHIP 


In order to sharpen the idea that our democracy 
is dependent upon politicians who compromise 
with the public interest in mind, I asked my stu- 
dents at the beginning of their course to write me a 
paper on the subject, ““The Decision of the Great- 
est Social Significance I Ever Made and How I 
Arrived at It.” I asked them to describe in it the 
pros and cons of their decision-making and to 
tell me whether or not it was a pure delineation 
of blacks and whites. I discussed the papers with 
them and tried to get them to understand that 
decisions cannot be avoided in any organization or 
political activity, that the responsible human being 
gathers all the evidence he can on both pros and 
cons and then makes his decision. I explained that 
I do not belong to the school of thought which 
believes that the mark of an educated person is his 
ability to enumerate six reasons why something 
should be done, and then six reasons why nothing 
can be done, and then justify a stalemate. Instead, I 
said I believe it is of considerable historical sig- 
nificance that Walter Reuther’s ideas of public re- 
sponsibility triumph over more narrow concepts of 
union leadership, that the British instead of the 
Russians determine the nature of the revolution in 
our century. This may not be objective, but it is the 
by-product of 18 years of rather active social 
action. 

After my students finished their papers on de- 
cision-making, I gave them their second and most 
important assignment: select an organization from 
the list which I gave them; read its constitution, its 
convention proceedings for the last five years, its 
propaganda; attend, if possible, some of its meet- 
ings on a national and local level; listen to the 
debates which take place; get acquainted with the 
most influential personality in the organization 
and relate his leadership to the total picture. 
Through this assignment some of my students 
really got inside organizations and began to find 
out how they operate. Others, less extroverted, 
found the assignment difficult and were lost be- 
cause they were more accustomed to going to 
secondary sources—assigned reading in books. 
However, those who really began to learn what 
made organizations tick became very interested 
and their interests is being manifested by their 
present activities in jobs which put them into the 
world of experience. 

This rambling description of a simple idea can 


Why Sell Tickets? 


The inter-school sports program is a part of 
the educational program of the school, says Doug- 
las G. Grafflin, principal of the Chappaqua, N.Y.., 
public schools. ““You’ve heard all about the sports- 
manship it can teach. I believe that the team mem- 
bers do learn sportsmanship in inter-school sports. 
The spectators are another matter. 

“In order to promote an atmosphere conducive 
to good spectator manners, we have gone in our 
school part-way toward making spectators guests 
rather than customers at our games. No admission 
is charged for any school games, except boys’ 
basketball. It would be better to be consistent and 
treat basketball in the same manner as such other 
sports as football, baseball, and track. Give us a 
little time, and we'll get there. 

“Where does the money come from to pay for 
officials and other sports’ expenses? Not from 
spectator admissions. If school sports are justified 
by their contributions to the education of young 
people, these sports should be supported by the 
general school fund. If the sports program is 
conducted in such a manner that its support from 
tax money is not justifiable, then that program is 
not of a character suitable for school sponsorship. 

“But, someone asks, “Why shouldn't this pos- 
sible source of income relieve the taxpayers of 
some of the costs of school operation, inasmuch 
as the spectators are receiving an entertainment for 
which they are willing to pay?’ It is worth the 
extra tax cost to relieve the school of the necessity 
of taking into account in the management of its 
sports activities of the possible effect on ‘the gate’ 
of any particular arrangements, as for instance 
scheduling football games on a Friday rather than 
on a Saturday if Friday is better for student attend- 
ance rather than adult attendance.” 





be explained in a sentence: the survival of democ- 
racy and democratic institutions depends upon 
people who work at the job of being good citizens; 
people best learn how to be good citizens by prac- 
ticing the arts of citizenship. However, we who 
have passed over part of the road can help them 
enough so that they will recognize the road we 
have described when they, too, travel it. 





Continue Improvement in Reading! 


By THORSTEN R. CARLSON 


HE nation is more literate now than fifty 

years ago. There are more good readers today 
than ever before. The present reading proficiency 
surpasses all other periods of our history. Yet stu- 
dents who can not read are a major problem in 
high schools and colleges today. Is this due to 
irresponsibility of the lower schools? Before ac- 
cusations are made, consider the facts. 

There have been always uncultivated, untrain- 
ed, ill-read students, but previously they have 
seldom gone in for higher education. The problem 
now is due in large measure to the fact that more 
people go on to high school and to college. The 
college population is no longer as highly selected 
as it was. The problem of the non-reader exists, 
however, and it is important. Instruction in read- 
ing at all levels can be improved. 

Present-day approaches to the teaching of read- 
ing are based on a rich curriculum of childhood 
experiences. Children naturally desire to preserve 
their experiences, so they write them on charts 
and on the board with the aid of the teacher. In 
the process they recognize many of the words. 
Some pupils learn to read their stories quite ef- 
fectively. The words are learned as ‘‘wholes.” The 
children make extensive use of picture clues to 
meaning in arriving at the recognition of words 
not immediately known. The child is not urged 
at this time, or any other time, to grasp ‘‘whole 
sentences” or ‘‘whole paragraphs.’ Learning to 
read, as all other learning, continues by a process 
of differentiation and integration. 

The need for independence in word recognition 
becomes insistent. The teacher is not always avail- 
able to help! Children begin to notice similarities 
and differences. They become curious about word 
details. They begin to notice words within words. 
Then they are ready for the next step in the pro- 
cess of differentiation. They learn more analytical 
methods of word recognition. Phonics, in this 
approach, is analytical. That is, the words worked 
on, and the phonetic elements studied are always 
part of a meaningful whole. When the whole 
word is not recognized, children resort to phonetic 
analysis. 


* Thorsten R. Carlson is Associate Professor 
of Education, San Diego State College, San 
Diego 5, California. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Under the outmoded “‘additive’’ concept of 
learning, phonics was a process of synthesis. 
Meaningless word elements were learned and 
later made or synthesized into words, which the 
child might or might not understand. 

Later, as needs arise in the learning situation, 
the process of reading becomes further differen- 
tiated. Reading of a general nature changes, to 
become reading to note details, reading to predict 
outcomes, reading to outline, or to organize, or 
to appreciate, reading for purposes peculiar to 
certain content fields. This process of differentia- 
tion one learns to savor subleties of thought and 
nuances of expression. Some pages will be turned 
rapidly, and others will need to be pondered. 

Various proposals have been made for the im- 
provement of instruction in reading by those who 
attribute reading disability to the lack of effect- 
iveness of methods currently accepted. It has been 
suggested that the traditional emphasis on infor- 
mation resulted in more effective rapid reading. 
Emphasis, however, on information per se as an 
outcome results in an ever analytical, slow, exact- 
ing sort of reading. 

It has even been suggested that college students 
be encouraged to ponder all pages in spite of the 
old precept so well validated by research of the 
need for a differential rate of reading depending 
upon the purposes in mind, the difficulty of ma- 
terial being read, and the intelligence and skill of 
the learner. Why ask poor readers to read slowly 
and rigorously, reinforcing a trait already estab- 
lished? Constant oral reading has also been sug- 
gested, which is an unsurpassed technique for the 
development of a slow reader. 

Neither does the answer lie in a return to meth- 
ods of instruction based on the “‘additive’’ con- 
cept by which pupils would learn sounds, build 
words, formulate phrases, and eventually read sen- 
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tences and paragraphs. Rather, diagnose to deter- 
mine the nature and origins of the reading difh- 
culty, take the learner where he is, and build on his 
present status of reading skills through proved 
techniques. 

Any alleged superiority in reading skills of 
former college populations cannot be attributed to 
emphasis on academic scholarship or superior 
methods of instruction; any superiority must be 
attributed largely to factors of selection not now 
operating. 

Responsible schools do not refuse responsi- 
bility, and educators have realistically faced prob- 
lems of reading disability. No area has been more 
fruitful of research and thought. Courses in read- 
ing methods have increased. Reading clinics have 
come into existence in hundreds of colleges, uni- 
versities, and city school systems. In-service im- 
provements of teacher instruction in reading have 
been launched. Survey and case studies attest to 
the success of such programs of improvement. 

Reading was never a skill which college teach- 
ers should take for granted. The intelligent di- 
rection by the teacher is important at all levels. 
Reading is a skill in which one can continue to 
improve through life. Every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading. 


Enjoys the Fellowship 


The fellowship matters, writes Richard C. H. 
Hwang. He was initiated into Alpha Mu chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa at the Colorado State College 
of Education in Greeley. Acknowledging receipt of 
his membership card, he writes the Executive Sec- 
retary of his “happiness of being not a lonely 
fighter for democratic education in China when I 
return home after the course of my study in this 
country, as Phi Delta Kappa fraternity will back 
me up .. . It is indeed a stimulus to my mind, 
especially so when things are in a bad way in my 
own country for the present. 

“T really deem it an honor . . . There is a say- 
ing of Confucius that one’s name will be spread 
more quickly when one is lucky enough to be at- 
tached to the tail of a very fast horse . . . Our 


ancient poet, Li Po, has also said, ‘Once a person 
ascends the Dragon Gate, his value of life will 
be soon tenfold.’ ” 





CONTINUE IMPROVEMENT IN READING 






As Others See Us 


In the case of John Ashton, et al. versus Henry 
Jones et al., School Directors of Springbrook 
Township School District, a student Equity in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, the court ruled against objections to 
consolidated schools and then expressed a personal 
belief that the one-room school is a better school, 
and that the pupils are better educated in the 
neighborhood school than they would be if trans- 
ported to a village graded school. The judge went 
on to say— 

“College graduates say that they learned more 
frorn contact with their fellow students than they 
did from the professors. Children from large fam- 
ilies are more apt to succeed than one child. In a 
one-room school where children associate both 
with pupils older and younger than themselves, 
the natural life of the larger family is continued 
and the pupils learn more from one another than 
they do from the teacher. They have a better view 
of life than children who associate in a grade with 
only persons of their own age from the time they 
are children until they get through high school. 
It frequently occurs that pupil will finish grade 
and high school subjects from a one-room school 
in half the school time that they would spend in a 
graded school. 

“However, the one-room school is a much more 
difficult school for the teacher and the school 
superintendent. As soon as the population reaches 
the point where they can build a school that 
requires a janitor and a sufficient number of pupils 
for grades, the school directors always build the 
school that way and the playground disappears 
from overcrowding. Thereupon, the children are 
lockstepped with those of their own age from 
thence on until they are through school and college. 

“As this is the accepted way to conduct schools 
throughout the United States it is impossible for 
court to interfere with their discretion.” 


Students in middle schools in Italy have to pay an 
annual insurance premium of one hundred lire for 
protection against accidents during lessons in physical 
training. A limit of 120,000 lire per accident is set 
for fees and medicines. Death benefits are 250,000 lire 
and a compensation of 300,000 lire will be paid for 
permanent total incapacity. 









Keeping Abreast in Education 


According to a report recently released by the Com- 
mittee on Faculty Salaries of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, median annual salaries of 
12,554 teachers in various ranks in five types of pro- 
fessional schools for 1948-49, based on ten months 
salaries, were as listed in the following table: 


Professors, 

Professional including 
Schools dept. heads 
Dollars 


Architecture 5,800 
Business 6,500 
Dentistry 6,600 
Engineering 5,800 
Law 7,100 


Enrolment Estimates, 1949-1950 


Enrolment figures for schools in the United States 
for the year 1949-1950 will be as follows, according 
to estimates of the U. S. Office of Education: 


Assistant 

Professors 

Dollars 
3,800 


4,000 
4,300 
3,800 
4,200 


Associate 

Professors 
Dollars 
4,600 


5,000 
5,300 
4,400 
5,000 


Instructors 
Dollars 
3,200 


3,100 
3,100 
3,000 
3,600 


Elementary Schools 


20,584,000 
Private and Parochial 2,652,000 
Residential schools for 
exceptional children 
Model and practice schools in teacher 
training institutions 
Federal schools for Indians 


Total elementary 
Secondary Schools 


5,885,000 

Private and Parochial 575,000 
Residential schools for 

exceptional children 
Model and practice schools in teacher 

training institutions and preparatory 

departments of colleges 
Federal schools for Indians 


Total secondary 


Higher Education 


Universities, colleges, professional 
schools, including junior colleges 
and normal schools 


Other Schools 


Private commercial schools 


2,400,000 


270,000 


Nurse training schools (not affiliated with 
colleges and universities) 


Total other schools 361,000 


32,671,500 


Grand total 


Saturday Holiday 


The Saturday holiday was for long a special ad- 
vantage of teachers. Marion Hammett reports in 
Trained Men, publication of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, that half the workers in 31 manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries now get 
penalty rates for work performed on Saturday as such. 
“No less than 85 per cent of the workers were under 
agreements which called for overtime pay at the rate 
of time and a half for all work in excess of 8 hours 
a day or 40 hours a week. The proportion of workers 
getting premium pay for work on Saturday varied 
considerably among different industrics as the fol- 
lowing table indicates. 


Two-thirds or more 

Aircraft 
Alloying, rolling and drawing of non-ferrous metals 
Cotton textiles 
Electrical machinery 
Longshoring (1) 
Non-electrical machinery 
Tobacco 
Shipbuilding 

One-third and under two-thirds 


Leather tanning 
Shoes 

Men's Clothing 
Trucking 


Under one-third 


Automobiles 

Canning and Preserving 
Chemicals 

Iron and Steel 

Leather products (2) 
Meat packing 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Rubber 

Smelting and Refining 
Women’s clothing 

(1) In longshoring a premium rate was required 
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for work performed between 5 p. m. on Friday and 
8 a. m. on Monday. 

(2) Work on Saturday was not performed. In some 
instances it was expressly prohibited.” 

More than 260 out of 437 contracts provided extra 
rate for production work on Sunday. Double the usual 
rate or time and a half were prevailing rates in dif- 
ferent industries for such work on Sunday and on 
the holidays. A premium of 4c per hour was given 
for work on the second shift and 6c an hour for work 
on the third shift, according to the averages. 


Accident Facts 


Accidents far outrank any of the more generally 
feared childhood diseases as a cause of death among 
children 1-to-14 years old, according to the 1949 edi- 
tion of the National Safety Council's statistical year- 
book, “Accident Facts.” 

There were 10,731 accidental deaths in that age 
group in 1947—three times more than were claimed 
by pneumonia, the next most important cause of death. 
Accidents caused 42 times as many deaths as polio. 

The total costs of accidents in America in 1948 
were about $7,400,000,000 — $300,000,000 more 
than the year before and one billion dollars more than 
1946. 

Included in the 1948 accident costs are wage losses 
of about $2,600,000,000; medical expenses of $450,- 
000,000; $1,250,000,000 in overhead costs of insur- 
ance; property damage in motor vehicle accidents 
amounting to $1,100,000,000; fire losses of $715,- 
000,000, and a total of $1,300,000,000 in miscellane- 
ous costs of occupational accidents. 

The average cost per injury in the United States 
last year was $710. This is $50 more than the average 
injury cost the year before and $100 more than 1946. 

America is spending $14,000 a minute—acciden- 
tally. 

The 1949 edition of “Accident Facts,” the Na- 
tional Safety Council's statistical yearbook, points out 
that two persons are accidentally killed and 200 in- 
jured somewhere in the United States on the average 
of every 10 minutes. 

The costs of those accidents total $140,000—or 
$14,000 a minute. 

The yearbook also shows that somebody died in a 
motor vehicle accident on the average every 16 and 
a half minutes during 1948, and that somebody was 
accidentally killed in his home every 15 minutes. 
There was a motor vehicle injury every 29 seconds and 
a home injury every six seconds throughout the en- 
tire year. 

Driving a car is more than twice as dangerous in 
rural areas as in City areas. 
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Of the 32,000 motor vehicle deaths in 1948, 21,500 
occurred in rural areas and 10,500 in urban areas. 
The mileage death rate was 10.8 deaths per 100,000,- 
000 vehicle miles in rural areas, and only 5.3 in urban 
areas. 


Join A. A. A.S. 


Phi Delta Kappa is one of 211 affiliated and asso- 
ciated societies in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Founded in 1848, it is the 
only national body representative of all sciences. In- 
dividual members as well as societies join the associa- 
tion and it has about 45,000 individual members. The 
Association publishes a weekly journal, Science, for 
technical scientists, and the popular magazine, The 
Scientific Monthly, one of which goes to the member 
at his choice. The A. A. A. S. holds its annual meeting 
in New York City December 26-31. Section “Q,” Edu- 
cation, holds its meeting at the Hotel New Yorker 
December 27-28, including a joint meeting with the 
National Science Teachers Association. 

Individual membership in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will cost you $6.50 
annually. This includes a subscription to either Science 
or The Scientific Monthly. Both can be had for a total 
of $10.00. Address the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


The State in Catholic Thought 


In a review of the book, “The State in Catholic 
Thought,” by Heinrich Rommen, published in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Volume 253, Page 208, is the follow- 
ing comment upon the state in Catholic thought: 

In a “Catholic country” (where “the people are 
in overwhelming majority Catholics”), Catholic doc- 
trine requires the government to support Catholicism 
and “‘repress what is opposed to Catholicism.” Besides 
establishing the Catholic Church, the state must main- 
tain schools in which only Catholic teachers are em- 
ployed and only textbooks approved by the hierarchy 
are used; and it must ban all “heritical” propaganda 
among the people. In a non-Catholic country, Catholi- 
cism accepts, indeed demands, religious neutrality on 
the part of the state—complete and genuine neutral- 
ity. Thus on the one hand, the state must keep its pub- 
lic schools free of anti-religious as well as sectarian- 
religious instruction. On the other hand, it must give 
equal rights of worship and education to all denomina- 
tions, allowing them to maintain their own schools, 
in which they may teach their own religions; and it 
must accept these sectarian schools as equal in rank 
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with the public schools. Thus (following the modern 
Catholic line) Rommen translates an early Christian 
doctrine of freedom in the pagan state and restraint 
in the Christian state into freedom in the non-Catholic 
state and restraint in the Catholic state. 


Women Teachers Have Dependents 


When one hundred fifty-eight women college teach- 
ers replied to a questionnaire, over half reported they 
were responsible for dependents, says Marguerite J. 
Fisher in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, Summer, 1949. Nearly half of the 
women with dependents were responsible for the en- 
tire support of such persons, and nearly a third were 
responsible for two or more dependents. The findings 
confirm earlier studies by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women. A 1937 study 
found, for example, that of 10,000 women who re- 
turned questionnaires, 48 per cent supported depend- 
ents on their earnings, and one in six carried entire 
responsibility for support of a household of from two 
to eight persons. 

“Of significance to the economic role of women is 
the increasing life span of both sexes in this country. 
Since parents are the dependents most often supported 
by gainfully employed women, with the lengthened 
expectation of life the maintenance of aged fathers 
and mothers is likely to fall even more heavily upon 
the shoulders of daughters. As studies by the United 
States Women’s Bureau have revealed, employed 
daughters contribute to parental support considerably 
more often than do sons, the latter justifying their 
action on the ground that they have young families of 
their own to maintain.” 


Coricentration! 


Peace time students have it easy compared to some 
of the students in the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
says Theodore A. Siedle of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
He tells of a corporal who saw much activity on the 
continent who wrote describing his experiences as 
follows: 

“I undertook my English course while in England. 
When the invasion started I was half way through the 
course; then my outfit was ordered to ship out. Since 
that time I have completed another quarter of the 
lessons and believe me some of the conditions which 
I have experienced while doing so are quite grim. 

“In the sweep through France my outfit was right 
in there and I occasionally caught brief moments in 
which to catch up with my work. Sometimes this work 
was attempted by the use of a flashlight in my pup- 
tent, at other times to the tune of blasting guns. It 
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wasn't pleasant but I acceped it as a challenge, for | 
felt that I needed the knowledge in my future jour- 
nalistic ambitions. 

“While in Germany I finished one lesson between 
three bombing raids—most of the fellows looked at 
me inquisitively but I continued my task and when 
the examination papers were returned, I discovered, 
with great pleasure, that I had earned a 95. Concen- 
tration is the big problem and it isn’t easy to acquire.” 


Radio 


For the third consecutive year, a pitch test was given 
over station WIKY for all fourth grade students in 
the Evansville, Ind., public schools. The pitch test is 
a part of an exploratory course in instrumental music, 
and is designed to offer guidance to parents and stu- 
dents concerning participation in the instrumental 
musical program. 


A kindergarten of the air has been a feature of the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation for some years. 
The program has time from 9:30 to 10:00 a. m., when 
the big children have gone off to school and the little 
ones are left behind. It includes simple music and 
movement, listening music, poems, nursery rhymes 
and action songs, suggestions for nature observation, 
prayers and hymns, and a story each day. Once each 
week a session is added for parents, suggesting guid- 
ance for children in families. 


Public Relations 


The School Public Relations Association has had a 
one hundred fifty per cent increase in membership in 
the two years past. Individual memberships at $3.00, 
association memberships at $10.00, are available 
through secretary-treasurer John F. Locke, 216 east 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

SPRA has its next meeting at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 27, 1950. Program features include 
a showing of the New Jersey Education Association 
filmstrip ‘The Children are Coming,” speakers Ben- 
jamin Fine of the New York Times and Arthur Corey 
of the California Teachers Association. SPRA pub- 
lishes a regular newsletter as part of its services, keep- 
ing members in touch with developments in school 
public relations. 


School Board Association 


“There is no doubt that well-organized and func- 
tioning associations of school board members, made 
up essentially of important business and professional 
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lay persons, can wield more vital and effective influ- 
ence in behalf of needed educational legislation than 
can professional school people during critical sessions 
of state legislatures. These school board organizations, 
too, when functioning at full maturity, will discover 
how to conserve and utilize their ever-growing ex- 
membership for continued service in the cause of edu- 
cation. An independent organization of this lay char- 
acter will invest more money and will do things gen- 
erally in a bigger way than will a strictly professional 
association, or any combination of the two.” Thus Paul 
F. Boston, Superintendent of Schools, La Porte, In- 
diana, welcomes the formation of the National School 
Boards Association, with headquarters at 450 East 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois, and its impact upon 
state and local school board associations. 

“We administrators have our professional asso- 
ciations with their splendid records of significant serv- 
ice. These we need to support with accelerated effec- 
tiveness. We should at the same time encourage vigor- 
ous organizations of school board members. The chal- 
lenging problems which are ever present in the area 
of public education require for their best solution the 
combined efforts of all agencies that are willing to 
grapple with them.” 


Praise Aids Learning 


Children in the classroom who are praised show 
greater gains than children who are reproved or ig- 
nored, says Robert M. Runde of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. 
after a review of the literature on motivation. The 
results of discouragement and/or failure seem to be 
cumulative. Competition increases efficiency, and it 
appears that individual rivalry is more effective than 
team competition. One experiment suggests that em- 
phasis on social values of learning to spell was more 
effective than emphasis on school marks. He says, 

“It is unfortunate that there is not more evidence 
on the effects of marks in formal education. The pos- 
sibilities in school situations would seem to be nu- 
merous for comparing marks and the social and per- 
sonal values of learning. Upon a scientific basis it 
might be discovered that people really do not have to 
be bribed to learn what is important and productive 
of their own personal growth. This knowledge would 
benefit both formal and informal education.” 


Educational Reconstruction 


The Committee on Educational Reconstruction of 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
U. S. Department of State, Washington, D. C., now 
carries responsibilities formerly carried by the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruction. 
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You are invited to write to them if you wish to help 
them serve major needs as determined by UNESCO, 
as follows: 

1—Training of personnel including 50 internation- 
al scholarships costing between $3,000 and $4,000 
each. 

2—Books and periodicals for war-devastated areas. 

3—Laboratory equipment and supplies. You are, 
for example, challenged to equip one chemistry lab- 
oratory completely. 

4—Vocational education equipment. Would you 
like to equip one school for the teaching of cooking 
and sewing? Supply typewriters? 

5—Expendable school supplies. 

6—Audio-visual aids. 

7—Recreation equipment. 

8—Cultural equipment. 

9—Promote school, institution and community af- 
filiations. 

10—Monetary contributions. The UNESCO Recon- 
struction Fund, 405 E. 42nd St., New York City, will 
continue to receive cash donations for emergency 
equipment to be supplied upon an allocation between 
countries already agreed upon. Your graduating class 
may make a memorial gift through this channel. 


Four scholarships with a maximum value of $4,500 
are being used by the teachers of the St. Louis Public 
Schools to study problems designed to improve the 
educational standards of the system. The scholarships 
are provided by the St. Louis Public Schools Founda- 
tion for the Relief of Distress and the Advancement 
of Professional Training. The fund was established 
in 1916 by Ben Blewett, then superintendent of the 
St. Louis schools. Twenty-six former teachers current- 
ly receive from $30.00 to $100.00 monthly, says Theo- 
dore Schafers in the September issue of The School 
Board Journal. The fund currently is valued at $1,- 
659,863.00. 


The World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion will meet in Canada next year, with “Publicity 
and Public Relations” as the theme of major program 
interest. 


Teachers in Scotland and North Ireland upon re- 
tirement receive a lump sum payment equal to one-half 
to two-thirds of their annual salary as the beginning 
of their pension privileges. The cash money comes in 
handy as adjustments are made, perhaps involving 
changes in residence and travel. 


Teachers of the Seymour, Texas, public schools are 
sent to visit other schools during the school year. The 
instructions of Superintendent J. W. Hamilton, as 
reported in the Texas Outlook, September 1949, are 
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brief. “Choose any school in Texas. Observe teaching 
in the grade you teach. Be there at the first bell and 
observe all day. Forget nothing you see. Come home 
and write a report of the day’s proceedings.” Among 
things reported on have been Auditorium programs, 
audio-visual materials, lunchrooms, reporting systems, 
the care of children riding busses, playground prac- 
tices, language arts, and courses of study in different 
subjects. 


Schoolbooks in the U. S. S. R. are printed in sixty 
different languages. Over a million teachers instruct 
thirty-two million primary and secondary school chil- 
dren. More than one million students were enrolled last 
year in day, evening and correspondence universities 
and colleges. 


“Education is coming to believe in the development 
of the whole individual, the promotion of richer and 
fuller living, shifting the emphasis from a mere con- 
quest of illiteracy to betterment of the lives of in- 
dividuals and democratic living and social responsi- 
bility. All represent a broadening of the concepts of 
educational purposes. These new educative forces are 
represented by the physician, the nurse, the dentist, 
the psychiatrist, the nutritionist, and professionally- 
trained personnel in health and physical education,” 
says Rhea H. Williams, of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas. 


The August issue of California Schools, publication 
of the California State Department of Education, notes 
that the California State Board of Education approved 
the following organizations, under Education Code 
Section 4861, as organizations for which memberships 
for schools may be paid from school district funds 
during the school year 1949-50: 

Association of School Business Officials. 

California Association for Childhood Education, 
445 South Central Avenue, Glendale 4, Calif. 

California Association of Adult Education Admin- 
istrators. 

California Association of Public School Business 
Officials. 

California Association of School Administrators. 

California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators. 

California School Supervisors Association. 

California Society of Secondary Education. 

California State Junior College Association. 

Central California Junior College Association. 

N. E. A. Department of Elementary School Prin- 
ci 


National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
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pals, a Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
National Council on Teacher Retirement of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
N. E. A. Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
National School Boards Association. 
Northern California Junior College Association. 
Southern California Junior College Association. 


Outlaw Racial Segregation 


In a rider attached to the Illinois State School Fund 
Bill at the recent meeting of the Illinois State Legisla- 
ture prohibits state aid to school districts breaking the 
existing laws forbidding segregation. Such schools 
have existed in 14 Illinois counties. 


There were 7,944 Negro graduates from college in 
1949, says The Crisis, journal of the N. A. A. C. P. 
Negro students in the number of 62,938 were enrolled 
in American colleges in the academic year 1948-1949, 
Howard University leads Negro institutions in en- 
rollment, with 6,699 students; others with more than 
2,000 students are Tennessee A. & I., the A. & T. 
College at Greensboro, N. C., Prairie View, and Texas 
College. Thousands of Negro college students are also 
reported from mixed schools ; thus 937 Negro students 
were enrolled in Ohio State University. During the 
year 16 Negroes were awarded the Ph.D. and another 
the Ed.D. 


When Olga Samaroff surveyed eleven penal institu- 
tions, she found that seven had in them no prisoners 
who had been given musical education. Thus, the State 
Penitentiary at Joliet, Illinois, with 4,787 inmates, 
had in it not one musician or musically educated per- 
son. Sing-Sing had the highest number, 19 out of 
2,408 inmates, less than 1 per cent. The figures are 
cited by Frank Hawes in The Kiwanis Magazine, May, 
1948. He says also that out of 5,000 boys from ten to 
eighteen years of age trained in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota by the Boys Working Bank over a period of 47 
years, only one ever appeared in a juvenile court. Not 
one of 30,000 children enrolled in New York’s Music 
School Settlement, located in the heart of the East 
side, ever came before a juvenile court for delinquency 
in the twenty-five years of the school’s existence. 


When their son was killed in action in the Pacific, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Johnstone, Downington, Penn- 
sylvania used G I insurance funds to create a memorial 
scholarship. It was given first to Robert Nishiyama one 
time Japanese kamikaze (suicide) pilot. He is now 
on the campus of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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Commenting upon Dean Conger’s statement in the 
ber issue of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN that “There 
few educators in the South who would not agree, 
rinciple, that segregation is wrong—,’’ George F. 
ters. of Dallas, Texas, writes from Boulder, Colo- 


talked with a number of white graduate stu- 
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dents from southern states on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado this past summer. None had ob- 
jections to the presence of Negro graduate students in 
their classes or dormitories. The southern graduate 
schools of education should prevail upon their admin- 
istrative authorities to open their schools of educa- 
tion to Negro graduate students. Both white and col- 


e are pictured another group of Phi Delta Kappans who have served as president of the American Association of 


| Administrators, and its predecessor, The Department 


of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 


ther pictures, see Page 112, and for a longer list, see Page 121. 
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ored graduate students will benefit educationally from 
the contact, and will take back to their communities a 
more enlightened viewpoint. Later, after a ‘cooling- 
off’ period, other departments could be opened. This 
procedure will take time, but it will be better than 
revolutionizing overnight a traditional practice. Edu- 
cators have a responsibility in the process. If one can- 
not move a rock, one can chip off pieces until the rock 
can be removed. Why shouldn’t education make the 


first chip?” 


Dictionary of Education 


Reviewing “Reference Works in Education,” in 
School and Society, (December 25, 1948, Page 457) 
William W. Brickman writes of the Dictionary of 
Education sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa: 


Undoubtedly the most unusual reference tool in edu- 
cation is the co-operatively produced “Dictionary of 
Education,” edited by Carter V. Good, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Cincinnati. Spon- 
sored by Phi Delta Kappa and enjoying the collaboration 
of several thousands of educational workers, including a 
hundred specialists, this volume aims “to make avail- 
able a comprehensive dictionary of professional terms 
in education” that will achieve ‘‘clarification of the con- 
cepts and terminology employed in educational writ- 
ing” (p. vii). Its scope embraces téchnical terms, but 
excludes names of individuals, schools, or publications. 
Also included are the definitions of educational move- 
ments, methods, and plans, as are the most frequently 
used foreign educational terms used in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Valuable as such a work 
may be, it is not without shortcomings, not all of them 
insignificant. Basically, there is a good deal of incon- 
sistency in the selection of the 16,000 items. One finds, 
after cursory examination, Oratorian, but not Jesuit or 
Christian Brothers; the Dartmouth College Case, but 
not the Kalamazoo or the Oregon decisions; ‘‘progressive 
school,” but not “traditional school’; “‘hookey,” but not 
“pony”; “Bundeserziehungsanstalt,”’ but not “Landerzie- 


“The most unusual ref- 
erence tool in education is 
the cooperatively produced 
Dictionary of Education, 
edited by Carter V. Good. 

Sponsored by Phi Del- 
ta Kappa vs 
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President for another 
term of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession is William F. Rus- 
sell, President of the 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 





William F. Russell 


hungsheim.” Among the missing are “Turnverein,” 
“Spectatoritis,” “postprimary”’ (England ), “implementa- 
tion’’ (no great loss!), and ‘Protestant’ as used in Que- 
bec. The German section is inadequate; it omits “Jena 
Plan,” “Habilitation,” ‘“Wandervégel,”’ “Pimpf,” “Ju- 
gendbewegung,” “promovieren,” and many other key 
words in modern German education. There seems to be 
no reason, and no excuse is offered by the editor, for the 
lack of a section on educational terminology in Latin 
America. Another omission is a definition of history of 
education, a glaring oversight when one notes the pres- 
ence of a nine-member committee on the history of edu- 
cation (pp. xxii-xxiii) among the many collaborators. 
Typographical slips (e.g., p. 370) and imaccuracies in 
the definitions (e.g., p. 233) are fortunately few in num- 
ber. In sum, W. W. Charters is correct when he maintains 
in his introduction that the first edition of this dictionary 
“provides a solid base on which to build a more perfect 
instrument’ (p. vi). To use a cliche, it belongs on the 
desk of every educator who either writes or reads peda- 
gogical literature. It is a useful addition to college and 
public reference libraries. . . . 


You can order the Dictionary of Education for 
$4.00 from the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


School Fire Insurance 


The Alberta School Trustees’ reports a committee 
investigation into the rates for school fire insurance. 
In the three years 1943, 1944 and 1945 thirty-five out 
of fifty school divisions experienced losses due to fire. 
The fifty divisions reported claims paid during the 
three year period amount to $117,217.43. The divi- 
sions state insurance at rates ranging from 58c per 
hundred to $1.00 per hundred or an average rate of 
67c per one hundred dollars. The committee reported 
that on the basis of the loss experience the companies 
would have broken even at $2.9 per hundred. The Al- 
berta government insurance office has already given 
advice that its rate would be raised to. $1.00 per hun- 
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Hubert Wheeler I. James Quillen 

dred for the next three years. The committee expresses 
judgment that it is reasonable to expect yet higher 
rates unless the loss ratio is reduced. Overheated and 
defective equipment was a major cause of the losses. 
“It is commonly accepted in insurance text books that 
up to 50 per cent of every gross premium dollar paid 
in insurance premiums represents the cost of acquiring 
the business and handling it. In the long run the 
main factor in determining the rate on schools is the 
loss experience of the insurer in carrying such type 
of risk.” 


Hubert Wheeler is Missouri State Commissioner of 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. His photograph 
was omitted by error of the editor's office in the list- 
ing of members of Phi Delta Kappa serving as chief 
state school officers in the May, 1949 isse of THE PHI 
De_taA KAPPAN. The present correction makes it 26 
members of Phi Delta Kappa serving as chief state 


school officers in 1948-1949. 


J. Millard Smith, State Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was elected president of the Beta 
Club which is a non-secret achievement and service 
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Harold Benjamin John K. Norton 


club for students in senior high schools. He succeeds 
David W. Peters of State Teachers College, Radford, 
Virginia, also a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


J. Kenneth Little, director of student personnel serv- 
ices and registrar at the University of Wisconsin, was 
named president of the NEA department of higher 
education in a mail ballot. Serving with him on the 
executive committee this year are Earl W. Anderson, 
S. M. Brownell, R. E. McConnell, J. D. Williams, and 
John W. Harbeson. 


I. James Quillen returns to the campus of Stanford 
University after completing for UNESCO a study on 
standards by which textbooks may be judged for their 
contribution to teaching international good will. It is 
hoped that writers and publishers of future textbooks 
will consult these standards. 


Harold Benjamin of the University of Maryland is 
chairman of the NEA National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education. Phi Delta 
Kappans serving with him are Willard E. Givens, 
Harold Curtis Hand, Andrew D. Holt, Virgil M. 
Rogers, and Richard B. Kennan. 


John K. Norton of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman of the Educational Policies 
Commission, sponsored jointly by the NEA and the 
AASA. Phi Delta Kappans serving with him are John 
L. Bracken, James B. Conant, Willard E. Givens, 
Eugene H. Herrington, Henry H. Hill, Andrew D. 
Holt, Galen Jones, Worth McClure, T. R. McConnell, 
Paul R. Mort, George A. Selke and William G. Carr. 


Most workers change jobs on the average every 
four years, and most executives change every ten years, 
says Joseph Halperin in Trained Men, Volume 29, 
Number 4, page 7. 
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Wesley E. Peik of the University of Minnesota ts 
president of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Charles W. Hunt of the State 
Teachers College at Oneonta, New York, is secretary- 
treasurer. Other Phi Delta Kappans on the executive 
committee this year of the AACTE are L. D. Haskew, 
Robert E. McConnell, Ernest O. Melby, Robert G. 
Buzzard, Walter E. Hager, and John G. Flowers, vice 
president. 

The lack of space prevents a like report on all the 
NEA committees, commissions and departments listed 
on pages 118 ff. The brothers are finding abundant 
opportunity for service through these channels. 


“How shall we pay for health care?” asks Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 152. (20c, from the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16.) Five 
proposals as represented by bills before Congress are 
being analyzed. They range from the compulsory na- 
tional health insurance to the voluntary plan supported 
by the American Medical Association. All agree that 
we have medical services as good as any in the world, 
that we need more physicians and medical services, and 
that pre-payment for insurance is the best way of han- 
dling the costs of medical care 
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. Specialists connected with the War Depart- 
ment have learned that of 70 contagious diseases 
‘only 33 have military value,’” notes Lyndon B. 
Phifer in the Adult Student. “‘ . . . Is that what we 
want as a civilized people?” 


“The social sciences will find a high place in the 
National Science Foundation,” Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas told the American Association of University 
Professors. “Some exact scientists says that the social 
sciences should have no place in the work of the Foun- 
dation and that the social sciences have no place in 
scientific study. To these objections I say that unless 
we can think through the social consequences of every- 
thing envisioned in the work of the Foundation, the 
results may well be inimical to mankind.” 


A campaign to reduce vandalism in the Chicago 
Public Schools brought the cost of replacing broken 
windows from $271,897.00 in 1946 to $153,000.00 in 
1947. The campaign, described by William Bachrach 
in the September issue of the School Board Journal 
has brought other reductions since. 


“Public education was quite unaware of any rea- 
sons why its pedagogy should exclude the major prem- 
ises of the Christian faith’ until relatively recent 
years, says Charles Clayton Morrison. He notes that 
‘Protestantism . . . was clearly and for a long time 
the ascendant faith of the American people’ and that 
membership in Protestant churches has continued to 
gain faster than the total population, in a book pub- 
lished by Harpers, Can Protestantism Win America? 
(1948, $2.50.) But he questions whether it competes 
effectively today in influence. One of his suggestions 
is that perhaps regular teachers of the public school 
can give instruction in religion, or that each commu- 
nity may have a Protestant parochial school, perhaps 
to supplement by religious instruction the regular of- 
ferings of the public school. 


Pictured to left and right 
are some of the Phi Delta 
Kappans in 1949 and 1950 
Serving as vice presidents 
and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the NEA. 
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ohn M. Eklund is national president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He was author of the report on the 
American Federation of Teachers in the October is- 
sue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN. He teaches in the 
Public Schools of Denver, Colorado. 


Floyd W. Reeves has returned to the University of 
Chicago after service as chairman of the UNESCO Ad- 
visory Mission on Education to the Philippines (see 
page 122). He was mentioned last month in THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN as one of the authors of GOALS 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, publication of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 


The challenge facing America today is that of 
having the great body of our citizens realize that in a 
democracy each liberty has its corresponding loyalty, 
each privilege its accompanying duty, and each right 
its parallel responsibility,” President Earl T. Hawkins 
of the Maryland State Teachers College at Towson told 
the opening general session of the Fourth National 
Conference on Citizenship in New York May 16, for 
which he served as chairman. The conference discussed 
the jobs of responsible American citizens in politics, 
at community and world levels. The several hundred 
delegates present represented in some way perhaps 
half the adult citizens of the United States. 


“Resolved: That the president of the United States 
should be elected by the direct vote of the people”’ is 
the high school debate topic of the year, as chosen by 
the National University Extension Association. 


A United Nations Study Kit No. 1 is being issued by 
the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion for sale at $1.00 through channels such as the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Paul A. Grigsby Edward E. Keener 
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“Being married does not constitute a scholastic han- 
dicap to students while in college,” says L. B. Lucky 
after an investigation of grades of veteran students 
married and unmarried in the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Of 4340 veterans enrolled in the school year 1948- 
49, 1485 were married, he reports in The Boardman, 
journal of the Louisiana School Boards Association, 
June 1949, page 11. 


For Your Code of Ethics 


The 21st National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
constituted a committee on Standards and Ethics, ask- 
ing the committee to develop a code of professional 
ethics for Phi Delta Kappans. Members of Phi Delta 
Kappa so located as to permit participation in chapter 
activities have been invited to participate in making 
the code of ethics through their local officers, and their 
cooperating representative on the committee. Mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa who at the moment are not 
currently participating in chapter activities are invited 
to offer their contributions directly to the committee 
through the national chairman. The committee has 
been commissioned to: 


Earle T. Hawkins 
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A. Develop a code of ethics for Phi Delta Kappa, 





and: 
B. Develop improved standards for admission to 


Phi Delta Kappa. 
Such members, whose status is as mentioned above 
are urgently invited to participate in the following 






ways: 
A. Assist in developing a code of ethics by; (1) 
sending in a list of practices now being carried on with- 
in the profession which are deemed unethical. (List 
the most common first and so on down.) (2) sending 
in a list of criteria for developing a code of ethics. 
(3) sending in a list of those items which you feel are 
essential to a code of ethics; and (4) writing in sug- 
gestions as to how such a code of ethics should be 












administered, and; 

B. Assist in developing improved standards for ad- 
mission to Phi Delta Kappa by sending in suggestions 
regarding both the admission of new members and 








new chapters. 

The committee on standards and ethics is attempting 
to operate on a ‘‘grass roots” approach. Your con- 
tributions will be greatly appreciated. All members 
who are affiliated with a campus or field chapter may 
participate in these projects through their local co- 









operating committees. 

Please send any contributions or requests for further 
information to D. D. Darland, Chairman, Committee 
Ethics, Pacific University, Forest 







on Standards & 
Grove, Oregon. 


Handbook for Officers 


Under the instruction of the 21st national council, 
a committee is at work on a handbook for officers of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The committee has developed a ten- 
tative table of contents for the loose-leaf volume. Any 









suggestions you have may be sent to the chairman of 
the committee, Emery Stoops, 2013 Manning Street, 


Los Angeles 25, California 







John Dewey's Contribution 





Celebrating the 90th birthday of John Dewey, Oc- 
tober 20, 1949, William Kilpatrick described as the 
features of Dewey's contribution to 







outstanding 
American Education the following: 

“1. That all institutions, all social and individual 
enterprises, must be finally judged by their educative 
effect on all involved. We must then ask of every po- 
litical institution, every economic arrangement, every 
philosophy, each social custom, each personal habit and 
attitude, every school effort. Does this so develop all 
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His 90th birthday was 
observed in educational cir- 
cles across the country. 





John Dewey 


affected that they thereby become better prepared to 
face life's varied possibilities open-mindedly, respon- 
sibly, and effectively? This is the strategic test of all 
social arrangements. 

“2. When the same test is applied to school aims 
and procedures, many thoroughgoing changes are de- 
manded in the older outlook: 

(1) Education must cease to aim primarily at the 
content of books and instead aim at character and per- 
sonality. 

(2) The means for building character and _per- 
sonality will be present—actual living as real and 
vital as we can together effect. Today's rich living 
brings growth, and so richer living tomorrow and still 
further growing. This school will use books, more 
than formerly, but always as means to richer present 
living. 

(3) The child’s interests give the surest sign and 
symptom of his growing power. Our part is to dis- 
cover the “constructive powers thus indicated and 
guide accordingly. Through interest the child identi- 
fies himself with the necessary effort. The resulting 
fruit of such interested effort is discipline, the power 
of continued consistent response. 

(4) Education thus becomes such ever continuing 
reconstruction of present experience as adds new 
meanings to the process, while it widens and deepens 
the social content and at the same time gives to the 
individual better control over his further experience. 

(5) Only as education utilizes the social possibili- 
ties of both school and community can we hope to get 
our needed intelligent and responsible citizenship. 

(6) All affected by a decision should share in mak- 
ing that decision—this is essential democracy. A prop- 
er education becomes accordingly the best if not the 
sole safeguard against dictatorship and the police state. 
In the light of all the foregoing the obligation of a 
community to education becomes its paramount social 


duty.” 











State School Board Associations 


A DIRECTORY COMPILED BY 
EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


ANY A committee from a teachers’ associa- 
M tion has gone to a legislative hearing, there 
to be told, ‘Oh, you’re just trying to get more 
money for yourselves!” 

It is a different matter when a legislative com- 
mittee is approached by representatives of school 
boards. There are jobs for the schools which need 
doing which can be done better by associations of 
school boards than by others. 

The office of the superintendent of schools is 
relatively new. There was a time when thinking 
might have been done like that of the man in the 
story, when the superintendent is supposed to 
have told his board, “If you don’t give me abso- 
lute power, how can we have democracy in the 
schools?’ With experience, we see the function 
of leadership in democracy to be that of bring- 
ing together from all sources the best available 
thinking. In this process, there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the contributions of the interested lay- 
men brought together in the school boards. Or- 
ganization can help them in doing a more effec- 
tive job within the school districts, in doing on 
the state and national levels jobs that need doing 
for the benefit of the schools. 

Phi Delta Kappans are men who can give some 
leadership to a worthy cause. We hope you will 
use this directory of state school board associations 


"We hope 

this directory to put your 

board in touch with 
»vement.”’ 


JOH CAN HSE 


Edward M. Tuttle 


* Edward M. Tuttle is Executive Secretary of 
the National School Boards Association, 450 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to put your school board in touch with this move- 
ment. We bespeak also your continued interest in 
the associations, that your influence may help us 
avoid dangers of political misuse, help us realize 
to the full all potentialities for good to the chil- 
dren in the schools. 


(In this directory, the first name in each state 
is that of the president of the state association of 
school boards, the second the name of its secre- 
tary, unless otherwise noted. ) 


ALABAMA State Association of County and City Board 
Members and Executive Officers. Dr. L. E. Kirby, 5357 

-Ist Avenue N., Birmingham, Alabama. N. F. Nun- 
nelley, County Superintendent of Schools, Talladega, 
Alabama. 

ARIZONA State-wide School Board Association. Dr. 
C. W. Sechrist, 9 N. Leroux Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Dr. Taylor Hicks, Prescott, Arizona. 

ARKASAS—(No Association ) 

CALIFORNIA School Trustees Association. J. Paul Elli- 
ott, 639 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 
Mrs. I. E. Porter, Professional Building, Bakersfield, 
California. 

COLORADO Association of School Boards. Robert Gus- 
tafson, Box 359, Grand Junction, Colorado. Calvin 
Grieder, c/o University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

CONNECTICUT Association of Boards of Education. 
Dr. Roger H. Motten, 30 Center Street, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. Louis Guerry, 134 Firetown Road, Sims- 
bury, Connecticut. 

DELAWARE Association df School Boards. W. Reily 
Brown, Wyoming, Delaware. Weston H. Ellis, Lewes, 
Delaware. 

FLORIDA State Association of County School Board 
Members. James Henderson, 4015 Laguna Street, Coral 
Gables, Florida. James S. Rickards, 522 Williams Street, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

GEORGIA Association of Superintendents, Board Mem- 
bers and Trustees. William F. Smith, Folkston, Georgia. 








THE PHI 
Dr. M. D. Collins, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia. 

IDAHO State Trustees Association. Grant L. Stowell, 
414 West Center, Pocatello, Idaho. J. C. Eddy, 2nd and 
Garden, Boise, Idaho. 

ILLINOIS Association of School Boards. E. E. Clark, 
807 E. Benton Avenue, Naperville, Illinois. Robert M. 
Cole, 306% E. Monroe Street, Springfield, Illinois. (Ex- 
ecutive Director ) 

INDIANA School Boards’ Association. O. H. Roberts, 
Jr., 718 Citizens National Bank Building, Evansville, 
Indiana. C. V. Haworth, Kokomo, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of School Boards. Roy E. Havens, 
Logan, Iowa. Don A. Foster, 401 Shops Building, Des 


Moines, Iowa 
Laurin W. 


KANSAS Association of School Boards. 
Althaus, c/o 


Jones, Dodge City, Kansas. Dr. Carl B 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

KENTUCKY School Boards Association. A. B. Austin, 
Murray, Kentucky. L. E. Meece, 135 North Arcadia 
Park, Lexington 10, Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA School Boards Association. F. A. Keelen, 
Zwolle, Louisiana. Fred G. Thatcher, P. O. Box 8986, 
University Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


MAINE—(No Association ) 


MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS Association of School 
Dr. George M. Harper, Jr., c/o Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts. Mabel H. Keating, Burling- 
ton, Massachusetts 

MICHIGAN Association of School Boards. Grant Burns, 
15784 Woodland Drive, Dearborn, Michigan. Wesley E. 
Thomas, 723 N. Magnolia Street, Lansing 12, Michigan. 
(Corresponding Secretary ) 

MINNESOTA School Board Association. Myron Clark, 
Stewartville, Minnesota. Dr. A. E. Jacobson, Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota. 

MIssissipPI—(No Association ) 

MissouR! Association of School Boards. Mrs. Irma H. 
Friede, 3021-A Allen Avenue, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Mrs. 
Hazel Williams, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri. 

MONTANA School Boards Association. B. H. Gullick- 
son, Big Sandy, Montana. J. L. Gleason, Sr., Box 669, 
Livingston, Montana 


(No Association ) 
Committees. 


NEBRASKA State School Boards Association. Lucien 
Fuhrmeister, R. F. D., Fremont, Nebraska. Charles Hoff, 
c/o University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

New HAMPSHIRE School Boards Association. Frank- 
lin Hollis, Concord, New Hampshire. Paul E. Farnum, 
c/o State Department of Education, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

New JERSEY—State Federation of District Boards of 
Education of New Jersey. William Spargo, Rural De- 
livery, Dover, New Jersey. E. W. Kilpatrick, Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey. 
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New Mexico—(No Association ). 
New York State School Boards Association, Inc. 
Peter G. Schumacher, Cohocton, New York. Everett R. 
Dyer, 9 S. Third Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 

Nevapa—(No Association ). 

NorTH CAROLINA State School Board Association. 
H. R. Scott, Haw River, North Carolina Guy B. Phillips, 
c/o The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hiil, 
North Carolina. 

NortH Dakora School Officers Association. Marvin 
S. Kirk, Devils Lake, North Dakota. D. B. Allen, Wa!- 
cott, North Dakota. 


On10—(No Association ). 


OKLAHOMA State School Boards Association, Inc. Ira 
Williams, Box 994, Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma. H. EF. 
Wrinkle, Faculty Exchange, Norman, Oklahoma. 

OREGON State Association of School Boards. H. L 
Skirvin, Harrisburg, Oregon. Mrs. Maxine Constance, 
1760 Reed, Eugene, Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA State School Directors Association. 
Frank E. Snyder, Liberty, Pennsylvania. P. O. Van Ness, 
222—-Locust Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND Public School Officials Association 
(Vacancy.) Dr. Lucius A. Whipple, c/o Rhode Island 
College of Education, Province 8, R. 1. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—( No Association ). 

SouTH Dakota—Associated School Boards of South 
Dakota. Russell B. Creaser, Watertown, South Dakota. 
D. B. Doner, Brookings, South Dakota. 

TENNESSEE School Boards Association. F. H. Trotter, 
125 N. Seminole Drive, Chattanooga, Tennessee. W. A. 
Shannon, State Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Texas Association of School Boards. Dr. Ray K. Daily, 
1117 Medical Arts Building, Houston, Texas. Mrs. O. D. 
Weeks, 1606 Northwood Road, Austin, Texas. 

UTAH State School Board Association. A. T. Shurtlett, 
3175 S. 5 E, Salt Lake City, Utah. David Tarbet, c o 
Logan City Schools, 101 West Center, Logan, Utah. 

VERMONT State School Directors Association. Carrol! 
M. Pike, Stowe, Vermont. Mrs. Lucie E. Chase, Plain- 
field, Vermont. 

VIRGINIA Association of School Trustees. James Smith, 
c/o State Department of Health, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dr. V. E. Jernigan, Box 49, Richmond, Virginia. 

WASHINGTON State School Directors’ Association. H. 
R. Praetorius, Tieton, Washington. Walter A. Seaman, 
Box 758, Olympia, Washinton. 

West VIRGINIA—(No Association ). 

WISCONSIN Association of School Boards. John O. 
Berg, Superior, Wisconsin. Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 1220 
Highland Park Blvd., Wausau, Wisconsin. 

WyYomING School Trustees Association. Jack Costin, 
812 Kearney, Laramie, Wyoming. Mrs. Keith Holmes, 
Little Bear Route, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 








Education Is a Value Process 


By STEPHEN ROMINE 


Tagen Is fundamentally a value process. 
Wherever and whenever it occurs, aims, ends, 
goals, objectives, or purposes are involved. These 
may be determined in advance through careful 
study aimed at deriving statements which are help- 
ful in the selection, organization, and teaching of 
educational experiences. Or they may be assumed 
to be a sort of automatic outcome of some course 
of action which is pursued with little or no con- 
cern for them. In whatever form they may be 
found—carefully thought out and useful, unrec- 
ognized, uncritically examined, ill-defined, ob- 
scure, Of Opposing in purpose—educational ob- 
jectives exist, nevertheless. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL VALUES 

In any society objectives are usually defined 
in terms of behavior, of what the individual does, 
his reactions and his responses. Within certain 
limits the plasticity of the infant enables society 
to guide the growth and development of the in- 
dividual according to the pattern which it desires. 
Values are involved, and as education is a social 
function it derives its values largely from the so- 
ciety in which it exists and which it serves. In- 
formal education has intrinsic values, learning is 
secondary to the general activity of living, and it 
occurs primarily through shared participation. The 
values which it promotes are generally reflective of 
those commonly accepted in the social group. 

In the process of formal education (such as 
schooling) learning occurs through instruction. 
Values are more carefully scrutinized and selected, 
at least once at some point and in the process, 
and more concern with them is rightly to be ex- 
pected. Formal education pre-supposes certain 
objectives determined in advance, and schools exist 
primarily because it is believed that they foster 
their attainment. Sometimes these objectives out- 
live their usefulness and become an anchor rather 
than serving as a sail to the ship of education. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Education is somewhat analagous to a journey 
upon which a group is embarking. Whatever their 


* Stephen Romine is Director, Bureau of High 
School Counseling and Accreditation, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


individual differences, the members have enough 
in common that they are traveling together. Only 
by joining forces is it possible for them to attain 
their common and their individual goals. Such 
a journey requires planning in advance. Prepara- 
tions must be made to include major centers of 
interest as well as side trips, a course must be map- 
ped out to insure proper direction, and a hundred 
other things must be taken care of to facilitate 
satisfaction and harmony among the members of 
the party. Similarly, unless the values deemed im- 
portant by society, the objectives of the school, and 
the purposes of teachers and pupils are brought 
into some harmony, it is quite unlikely that the 
educational journey will take the proper direction 
or that it will result in much progress in any direc- 
tion. 

Has there ever been a time when there was 
greater need of concern for educational values and 
for the role of the school in implementing and 
improving them? Modern living makes many and 
varied demands upon individuals, and each person 
needs a sense of values to employ in living effec- 
tively and satisfyingly. In the opinion of the 
writer too many schools lack a well conceived 
sense of values by means of which to direct, 
motivate, and evaluate the educational program. 
Without this how are they to inculcate in youth 
the attitudes and ideals basic to the survival and 
improvement of our culture and develop in them 
the habits and abilities essential to carrying on? 
In the search for means we have too often neglect- 
ed the best guide to them—our educational values. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


From its inception the school has been a social 
agency through which society has tried to guide 
the growth and development of a new generation. 
The determination of values, therefore, is not 
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merely a matter of the individual teacher setting 
down in writing what he proposes as goals to be 
sought by his classes. There is much more to 
it than that. The school is not the only educative 
agency, and the teacher's viewpoint is only one of 
many which are significant. The school must not 
become an academic citadel against living reality, 
nor can it most effectively serve by looking solely 
within its own walls for vitality. At the same 
time, the school should have a viewpoint in which 
formulation the teacher has had an active part. 

What is the proper role of the school as an in- 
strument of social direction? The writer supports 
the view that it is not necessary to choose either of 
two extremes sometimes suggested. The one pro- 
poses that the school operate more or less solely 
as a conservative agency which seeks to maintain 
the status quo and which implements values with- 
out too much question of them. The other sug- 
gests a dynamic role which apparently assumes 
that domination by someone or some group is 
inevitable and attempts to shift power from one 
group to another (perhaps to educators, for ex- 
ample) as a means of developing a new social 
order. There is middle ground which does not beg 
the question and wherein the school may function 
effectively to direct individual and social progress 
and improvement. It is important, however, that 
this position be taken and acted upon through a 
deliberate decision, rather than merely being the 
result of failure to take a stand regarding either 
of the extremes. Many leading thinkers in the 
field of secondary education indicate that the in- 
dividual should be cared for within the frame- 
work of society and that education should help 
all to adjust to and participate in changing social 
conditions. 

The school should exert a creative as well as 


“Ghon” 


English has potential use as a world language, be- 
lieves Mr. Laubach, but it is handicapped for such use 
by its irrational spelling. Once he asked an interviewer 
how he would pronounce “‘g-h-o-t-i’’ ? The interviewer 
suggested several possibilities, after which Laubach 
said, ‘Good, but you have left one out. It could be 
pronounced ‘fish.’ Thus the gh as in tough or cough, 
the o as in women, the ti as in nation; so why not fish 





from ghoti ?”’ 
To which we add the comment that the “u” in bus 
could be substituted for the “‘o’’ in “ghoti’’ without 


change of sound. 











a conservative influence. If it blindly accepts and 
adheres to too many values as ‘unchanging uni- 
versals’’ the educational program will likely be- 
come static and contribute to social stagnation. If 
it is concerned too much with immediate ‘‘relative 
values” which tend to fluctuate frequently it will 
probably lack stability and thereby contribute to 
social disintegration. The point is that the school 
must be concerned with the determination of 
values and with the relationship of what it docs 
to those values. Education, as well as other social 
processes, undergoes change, and it is important 
that care be exercised to direct that change for 
progress. A great many influences operate to shape 
the educational program for the welfare of the 
few. These must be resisted for the welfare of 
all and the school program developed accordingly. 

In the United States “Democracy” is the key- 
note, and from its many ramifications should be 
developed an educational philosophy which is 
mindful of economic, political, racial, religious, 
social, and other pressures and which is deeply 
aware of the demands which society makes upon 
the school. This should assist in guiding and de- 
veloping the child from self-centered immaturity, 
characterized largely by external control imposed 
from without, to maturity characterized by the 
recognition of social responsibility and by self- 
discipline. Such a philosophy must give considera- 
tion to the biological and the psychological bases 
of the individual and to the social order which 
conditions his personal-social adjustment. The 
nature of learning must be taken into account, and 
freedom compatible with responsibility must 
characterize the educational process. Educational 
values should be determined cooperatively by fac- 
ulty, laymen, and pupils, and consultants may 
assist in an advisory capacity. 

The school has an obligation to society and to 
each member as an individual. It exists primarily 
to promote an educational program concerned 
with values. These should be determined in ad- 
vance, defined in terms of behavior about which 
the school can do something, and accepted by each 
teacher as guides for action. If formal education 
is to succeed in the tremendous task of continuing 
the social heritage of man—of continuing and 

improving the existence of man as a social being 
—it must not neglect values, and the school must 
have an active role in their determination and 
their development in youth. 









Sources of Morale 1n the School 


By ALBERT L. LINDEL 


- VISITOR who spends a few hours in a 
school is able to say with some degree of 
accuracy that the morale of the school is low, aver- 
age or high. He feels the throb of life about him 
—endeavor, work, struggle. He feels that here 
there are situations arising hourly that require 
skillful understanding and disposition; problems 
and solutions; failures or successes; despair or 
satisfaction; perseverance or resignation; defeat 
or triumph. 

In one school the visitor will feel that the ex- 
periences of the children are predominantly suc- 
cesses. In another he gets the impression that the 
children never kfow quite what is expected of 
them and therefore live in an atmosphere of fail- 
ure, or, at best, of indecision and uncertainty. 

In the former school there is a brightness, a 
happiness, a glowing that is not easy to analyze 
but that is definitely present, as real as the books 
and the furniture. In this school we find the spirit 
for which all teachers work. Here the morale is 
high. 

What is the source of this high morale. Is it 
the principal? Is it the teaching staff? Is it the 
children? Is it the parents? It is all of these. 

IN THE SCHOOL WITH Low MORALE 

|. The principal is not sure where he is going. 
He does not know the needs of his people. 

2. The teachers are not sure where they are 
going. There may even be a difference of opinion 
between the principal and the teachers as to the 
direction in which the school should point its 
ettort. There may be, also, a difference between 
the idezs of the individual teachers. The factor 
that destroys morale is this working at cross-pur- 
poses; the refusals to try new, unwelcome, or 
unfamiliar plans or proposals. 

3. The children are not sure where they are 
going. Parents are also similarly described. 


IN THE SCHOOL WITH HIGH MORALE 


|. The principal is sure where he is going. He 
may not be sure that the goal toward which he 
is striving is the right one; but he believes it is, 


* Albert L. Lindel is Professor of Education, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 12, Mis- 
souri. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


and he knows what that goal is. More importantly, 
he has left no stone unturned to find out. He has 
attacked his problems scientifically and is follow- 
ing a carefully prepared master plan. 

He knows the intelligence quotient of every 
pupil. He knows this, not as a result of one test 
but of several, at least one each year. He has con- 
sidered the matter of general growth or develop- 
ment with the parent-teacher association. He has 
tactfully helped the parents to help their children 
to grow. Very probably, however, he has never 
mentioned the term “I. Q.” 

He knows the subject quotients of every pupil. 
Here again the tests are given periodically, usu- 
ally more often than once per year. He has studied 
these results. 

He has taken graduate courses in one or an- 
other of the great American schools of education. 
Using the techniques and abilities gained in these 
classes, he has come to conclusions as a result of 
these test scores. He knows the other strengths 
and weaknesses of his pupils. So he sets his course 
along the lines that experience and study indicate 
will liquidate the weaknesses of the children. 

He may not always get the results he wants. But 
he knows where he is going. He believes in the 
measures adopted. With this faith comes assur- 
ance; high morale. 

When he does not get the results he wants he 
studies the situation and tries again along another 
line. The very_fact that he knows he is not getting 
the right results builds morale. 

The scientific approach here indicated does not 
build arrogance. It builds, rather, humility. But it 
builds high morale. Such a principal is humble in 
his knowledge that there are many questions for 
which he has no answers. His morale is high 
because he knows that no one else has them, either. 
Through his professional contacts, magazines, in- 
stitutes and conventions, he and others in his posi- 
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tion are pooling their information and they are 
doing their best. In his humility he seizes each 
new bit of information and puts it to the test. 

Thus his morale remains high. The experiments 
he institutes are planned after careful study of the 
problem. The data secured are studied carefully 
and understandingly. As must be true in all scien- 
tific attacks on problems, a meticulous record is 
kept. From the data secured the conclusions must 
be sound. All this builds high morale. 

2. The teachers are sure where they are going. 
There is almost certain to be complete agreement 
between principal and teachers as to the direction 
in which the school points its efforts. There is a 
high degree of unanimity of purpose and plan 
among the teachers themselves. 

There may be differences. In fact, there is cer- 
tain to be wide variance of opinion as each new 
problem is recognized and attacked. This must 
be true in schools with high morale. There is no 
lip service. There is honest, fearless expression 
of professional gpinion. There are honest, fearless 
admissions that problems exist. There is no scurry- 
ing and hiding; no attempts just to please the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent. 

Teaching, by the very nature of the profession, 
is the rendering of a highly personalized service. 
No two teachers will attack a problem in exactly 
the same way. The techniques employed in each 
classroom, in each successive situation, day after 
day, must fit the personality of the teacher. By 
this personality they must be prepared for accep- 
tance by other personalities, those of the pupils. 
Further, adaptations are imperative, because each 
individual child is a different situation. 

The teacher is the leader in the classroom. As 
in every other situation concerning human en- 
deavor, the pupil looks to the teacher constantly 
for inspiration and guidance. The air of assur- 
ance of the experienced teacher is important to 
success. In the school with high morale each and 
every teacher provides a high quality of leader- 
ship which has been derived from careful study 
of the unique problems of each situation. 

Each teacher knows the pupils individually. 
He knows their needs and sets himself to the task 
of satisfying these needs in a professional manner. 

In the school with high morale, some teachers 


take professional courses in summer school each 
year. They seize all opportunities to broaden their 


As Others See Us 


Once when I was addressing a political mee: 
ing a man in the audience shouted: “Don't y« 
wish you were a man?”’ 

I managed to annihilate him with: “Yes, don ‘ 
you?” 

But it was a good point. Maclean's has asked 
me the same question. My answer is: No. I'd 
rather be a woman—if the world would treat m¢« 
as it treats a man. 

As it is a woman is regarded as a second-rate 
substitute for a man. The dice are loaded for 
half the population. The men want to hog every- 
thing. 

It’s a man’s world. Every woman knows that. 
Every woman schoolteacher knows that she has 
no chance of becoming principal, that she’s paid 
a lower salary than men, a smaller retiring allow- 
ance. Every woman in business, in industry, in 
public life, has seen men no more able than she 
getting a higher wage, all the nice promotions, 
boosted up on the shoulders of their selfish broth- 
ers. 

And how the boys stick together! One time, 
years ago, when I was teaching school in York 
County, Ont., I asked the shrewd old farmer if he 
could explain why there were no women school 
principals, no women on the board of education, 
the school board, or on the staff of the district 
hospital. He thought a moment and said, “Give 
women that much rope, they'd be taking all kinds 
of men’s jobs.” 

—Agnes McPhail, Canadas first woman meii- 
ber of Parliament, in Macleans Magazine, Se pten- 
ber 15, 1949, Page 16. 





viewpoints with in-service courses and confer- 
ences. They accept appointments to committees as 
opportunities to learn and to serve. They stud) 
privately. They read books and magazines. The} 
attack their problems with humility, but, withal, a 
feeling that they will conquer them because the) 
are not blindly groping in the dark. 

They have no hesitancy in carrying a problem 
to the principal because it always receives atten- 
tion. That is the principal’s job. With all possible 
light thrown upon a problem it is more easily 
understood, and the solution comes. The whole 
atmosphere builds morale. 


























SOURCES OF 

)f course there will be an underlying precept 
or doctrine guiding the work of principal and 
teacher in this school with high morale. It is the 
conviction that theirs is the most important work 
in the world; that the next generation of Amer- 
ican citizens is in their hands; that the continued 
ogress of this great nation depends upon the 
skill and honesty with which the school does its 


— 
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job. 

No mention has been made here of the private 
life of the teacher. It is important, however, in 
the morale of the school. The teacher’s life must 
be bright, happy and full. In the school with high 
morale there are no teachers who hate their jobs 
or who chafe under the restraints of professional 
position. 

3. The children, parents, and community know 
where they are going. The guiding principle may 
be stated thus: The child learns during every wak- 
ing moment. Therefore he must be surrounded, 
during every waking moment, with wholesome 
learning situations. Children understand this. So 
do parents and business men. 

In the school with high morale there is close 
cooperation between the school and the home, the 
school and the church, the school and all other 
factors in the community that can be utilized to 
help the child to grow into a fine personality. 

In such a school there will be “troops” of all 
kinds: brownies, cubs, scouts, camp fire girls, etc. 
Principals and teachers will not be leaders of these 
organizations if they are to function at their great- 
est level of usefulness. But they will meet in the 
building and now and then a member of the fac- 
ulty will be present, very much as a guest. 

There will be close cooperation with service and 
civic clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
veterans organizations. The principal or teachers 
will be members. They will be called upon to 
address the clubs now and then. They will take 
to these lay citizens the problems of the school. 
not complainingly but in the nature of making a 
report. Sometimes such talks will look forward 
and the speaker will forecast the school and so- 


ciety of tomorrow. 

There is mutual benefit in such contacts with 
business and industry, the home, the church, the 
professional people of the community. The mem- 
bers of these organizations are the people who 
control the wheels of American life. They are 
usually great personalities. They have much to 





MORALE 


IN THE SCHOOL 





Calendar 


November 6-12. American Education Week. Theme 

‘Making Democracy Work.” 

November 24-26. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

November 25-26. National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

December 6-10. American Vocation Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

December 26-31. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in the Penn Zone Hotels of 
New York. 

December 28-30. National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 28-31. Phi Delta Kappa National Coun- 
cil, Chicago, III. 

February 12-15, 1950. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teachers Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2. American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 





offer the school that will improve its morale, 
when the school invites them in to help by making 
talks to the children. It is inspiring to the child 
to hear these lay people. They are a breath of 
fresh air. 

The child thrills when the president of the 
largest department store of a great city explains 
to a small class or a large assembly group just how 
his business is run. It is equally inspiring to a large 
industrial magnate to be in a school and to feel 
the throb and pulse beat of this greatest of all 
American institutions. It is an even greater experi- 
ence to him to feel that the teachers and school 
authorities recognize the important part he plays 
in the community. 

Children are not just preparing for life. They 
are /iving life, right now. What may seem small 
and inconsequential to an adult is the most im- 
portant thing in the world to the youngster in 
school. Adults can never talk down to children 
in the school with high morale. The principal 
never talks down to teachers and the superintend- 
ent never talks down to the principal. 

School life is real and earnest. It is a gigantic 
cooperative enterprise and in the school with high 
morale, every resource of the community is en- 
listed to aid in the job of educating the child as 
he lives, daily, a full and happy life. 


From the Executive Secretarys Desk 


By PAUL M. COOK 


TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Chicago, Illinois, LaSalle Hotel 

December 28-29-30-31, 1949 

National Officers and District Representatives 

A Delegate from each Chapter in Good Standing 

Alternate Delegates will be sent by some chapters at 
chapter expense. 

Sessions morning, afternoon, and evening 

Recreation and visiting and sightseeing, before and 
after the dates set for council meeting. 

Railroad Fare and Pullman Fare paid each delegate 
from the national treasury 

Council Budget, $10,000, probably inadequate 

The National Council meets Biennially. 


Agenda for the National Council: While much of 
the agenda for the national council is rather obvious 
and self-determining, there is an area of interest and 
even concern on the part of the members which may 
well be reflected in proposals to be incorporated in the 
final draft of agenda for the council to consider. Chap- 
ters, likewise, should contribute to the planning of 
program and projects and should feel equally free to 
present the problems which confront them. The na- 
tional council is the policy-making and legislative body 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Differing points of view find 
expression, as they should, and out of the considera- 
tion of them a program of action evolves. Proposals 
for the agenda of the council will be welcomed and 
given a proper place in the deliberations of the coun- 
cil, especially those which are adequately supported 
by stated reasons for consideration. Please send your 
contributions to the national office as soon as possible. 


Notify of Change in Address 


The office has received and processed 450 personal 
address changes within the past three weeks. They 
came from members direct and from the postal authori- 
ties, mostly the latter. In addition, many more address 
changes were received from the chapters in connec- 
tion with the report of dues received. As a service to 
the chapters and to the members, the national office 
has forwarded each new address received from the 
member or post office to the chapter. Our members 
do move about and we try to keep up with them. But 
the Good Lord has not endowed us with omniscience 
and consequently many members get lost temporarily 


The Executive Secretary 
will assist in installations 
of chapters at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, on November 12, 
and at the University of 
New Mexico at Albuquer- 
que in the near future. 


Paul M. Cook 


sometimes permanently—and then they wonder 
why the magazine does not come or why they do not 
hear from the chapter or the national office. A penny 
postal card from the member giving the address 
change would make us happy and often save PDK 
dollars for more productive use. 


Quoted from the initiate’s personal history form: 
“Important Notice: One of the heaviest items of ex- 
pense in the work of the national office is that caused 
by the changing addresses of our members and the 
too frequent correspondence which the national office 
carries on to locate the ‘lost’ members who have been 
negligent about forwarding address corrections. Phi 
Delta Kappa urges the cooperation of every member 
to reduce this expenditure to a minimum. . . . Sum- 
mer addresses are the cause of much lost mail and 
sometimes the member returns to a previous address 
without discontinuing the summer address. . . .” 

Brother, please remember that if you do not get 
THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN regularly when you are en- 
titled to it, it is probably due to a change of address 
which you have failed to report to the national office. 
Keep in touch with the national office and your chap- 
ter at all times. 


Christmas Suggestion 


May we suggest for your consideration as a Christ- 
mas suggestion a life membership in Phi Delta Kappa? 
There are lesser investments with a fraternity flavor, of 
course. You can buy the fraternity coat-of-arms mount- 
ed as a wall plaque ($10.00) or as a pair of book 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


s ($16.50) ; you can get the shingle or certificate 
nembership ($1.00) or even bound volumes of 
- magazine ($4.00). But for a big Christmas, 
think of life membership in Phi Delta Kappa. It will 
last a life-time! 

Mor young men, financially speaking, it is a good 
investment. Add up your chapter and national dues, 
and you will see that you save money on your life 
expectancy. The fraternity, not you, will take the risk 
of the bank failures, too! And we have appreciated 
too the expressions from some of our more mature 
members. One brother, for example, in sending his 
check for life membership, spoke of pleasure in main- 
taining an active relationship with an organization 
which contributed to so many of the objectives of 
teacher-training to which he had devoted his life. 


io a 


— 


From W.O.T.P. Headquarters 


“This is to notify you that the Fourth Delegate As- 
sembly of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession has been summoned by the Executive Com- 
mittee to meet in Ottawa, Canada, at the invitation 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, on July 17 to 
22, 1950. 

‘The agenda will include, among other items, a dis- 
cussion of the ways in which teachers may secure the 
support, understanding, and cooperation of the pub- 
lic in the educational process. It will also include a 
continuation of earlier discussions on the relation of 
education to the peace, and to the relation of teachers 
to the United Nations and Unesco.”’ 


Chapter Installations 


November 12 is the red-letter day for the new cam- 
pus chapter to be installed at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. Ceremonies will begin at 3:00 
p. m. with the initiation of the charter members by a 
team from Alpha Chapter, Indiana University, and will 
continue through the dinner hour, the installation of 
the chapter, and a brief professional program. The 
installing officers will be President E. O. Liggitt, Dis- 
trict Representative Floyd T. Goodier, and Executive 
Secretary Paul M. Cook. ‘Beta Pi’’ will be the name 
of the chapter at Ball State. 

We hope soon to be able to announce an installa- 
tion date for a new chapter at the University of New 
Mexico, whose petition has been approved by a chap- 
ter vote. 

Organization of a chapter at the University of Ha- 
wail is in the making, and it will probably be ready 
tor review by the national executive committee soon. 
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Selective Recruitment 


The Teacher Recruitment Commission of Phi Delta 
Kappa addresses the chapters and members in a recent 
letter signed by its chairman, John C. Whinnery: 

The opening of public schools throughout our na- 
tion presents much the same scene which we have wit- 
nessed for the past several years. Hundreds of small 
children storm the principal's office; hundreds of 
schools face the prospect of double session classes; 
and thousands of teachers are still in the substandard 
classification, operating under the authority of the 
emergency credential. Although we are concerned with 
all problems relating to education, the chief respon- 
sibility of this committee is the SELECTIVE RE- 
CRUITMENT OF TEACHERS. 

During the past four years, Phi Delta Kappa has 
made a real contribution to the national recruitment 
program. Our efforts allied with the programs of 
other agencies, have directed many young people into 
the professional field of education. We believe the 
work of our fraternity has been significant. But frank- 
ly we need to do more. The children are gaining on us. 
In spite of our best united efforts, no appreciable de- 
cline has been made in the number of emergency cre- 
dentials used throughout the nation. We have reached 
the production level. The question is, Can we speed 
up the program? 

It is timely for us to remember that the selective 
recruitment program is basic to all problems in the 
educational field. The progress which we hope to make 
in any area is dependent upon an adequate number of 
competent, trained personnel. Administrative plan- 
ning, curriculum development, and guidance pro- 
grams all fall short of their respective goals if the 
teacher in the classroom fails to understand the na- 
ture and function of the work as a classroom process. 
Our obligation then is to bring to education young 
people of high quality who give promise of becoming 
superior teachers. A quick look backward assures us 
that many of the chapters have been active in formu- 
lating a program. What they have done, you can do. 
Here are some of the ideas as worked out: 

1. A Phi Delta Kappa Speakers Bureau to contact 
all high schools in your area. (If high schools in your 
area are not familiar with ‘Career Day’’ why not make 
yourself responsible for the great enlightenment ? ) 

2. Prepare information bulletins on teachers’ sal- 
aries, working conditions, retirement plans, teaching 
load, sick and bereavement leave, tenure laws, vaca- 
tions, and social status. (High school students are in 
general poorly informed as to the real benefits and re- 
wards which accompany the teaching profession. ) 

3. Stress the significance of teaching and of edu- 
cation as a great social force in American life. 
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i. Keep in touch with other agencies working on 
selective recruitment in your area. Cooperate with 
these agencies where possible. 

5. Prepare a bibliography of material relating to 
the teaching profession. 

6. Look into scholarship _ possibilities—service 
clubs, teachers’ associations, state parent-teacher asso 
ciation, chamber of commerce, and women’s clubs. 

Bring together a citizens’ committee to assist in 
bettering the school situation 

8. Prepare vocational guidance material for the 
high school counsellors in your area. 

9. Establish and sponsor a Future Teachers of 
America Club. This is the one certain way to tie your 
efforts to a positive program 

10. Publicity responsibility—make sure that infor- 
mational articles appear in your local newspaper and 
the teacher publications for your city, county, and 
state. 

11. Establish a chapter calendar for reports from 
the committee working on the selective recruitment of 
teachers. 

12. Work with a group of classroom teachers on 
methods of recruitment. 

I should like to emphasize two other points: 

A. Emphasize at all times the selection rather than 
the recruitment of teachers: 

B. Keep up to date on the teacher demand and sup- 
ply problem. Let's talk facts. 

No one would expect a single chapter to carry on 
all these activities, but in this list there is one activity 
which you and your group can develop. Find it. Do it. 

We have said again and again that the recruitment 
program is a grass roots program. It depends on the 
willingness of the individual classroom teacher to as- 
sume responsibility in the perpetuation of the profes- 
sion. Your job is to vitalize your chapter and your 
area, 


Chapter Activities 


“A chapter plan for service’ has been developed in 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, under the leadership of Max M. Appleby, who 
serves as chairman of the planning committee. A few 
quotes from the report will indicate the extent to 
which the committee has planned for all-member ac- 
tivities through a definite ‘‘work period.’’ The com- 
plete report has been sent to all chapters. 

“The goals of Research, Service, and Leadership are 
not being fully realized by many chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Lack of interest in worthy service projects has 
caused many newly inducted PDK brothers to ques- 
tion the professional seriousness with which the goals 
of this great fraternal organization are held.”’ 
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The mortality suffered by many chapters in the 
loss of members who become inactive because of their 
inability to find a satisfactory outlet in Phi Delta Kap- 
pa participation for their educational energies, inter- 
ests, and desires is greater than it ought to be.” 

“A reorganization of Phi Delta Kappa activities has 
recently been undertaken by the Alpha Epsilon Chap- 
ter of the University of Southern California. The tre- 
mendous post-war population growth in Southern Cali- 
fornia has resulted in large increases in the number 
of new members inducted by local PDK chapters. New 
schools have appeared on an unprecedented scale and 
have contributed to an already vast number of com- 
plex and critical educational problems. Aid in the solu- 
tion of some of these perplexing issues has been ex- 
pected and sought in Phi Delta Kappa channels. 
Worthwhile contributions have been made by Phi 
Delta Kappa to alleviate some of these conditions, but 
only a small part of the total PDK potential for service 
has been realized.” 

“A program of committee action seemed to offer the 
greatest promise for widespread participation of PDK 
members interested in the solving of urgent education- 
al problems. The common weaknesses usually experi- 
enced in committee activity programs were carefully 
studied as a means of insuring stability and continuity 
in the contemplated program.” 

“To facilitate action it was agreed that all commit- 
tee work would be carried on during a special work 
period scheduled in each monthly meeting of the Al- 
pha Epsilon chapter. This half-hour work period im- 
mediately follows the dinner and is held prior to the 
featured speaker or program of the evening. The meet- 
ing is generally scheduled as follows: 


6:00-6:30 p. m.—Social period 

6:30-7:30 p. m.—Dinner 

7:30-8:00 p. m.—Committee Work period 
8:00-9:30 p.m.—Program (speaker, etc.) 


The committee work period is devoted to consid- 
eration of any problem with which the members of 
the various committees may wish to deal. Each Alpha 
Epsilon member is urged to select a committee treat- 
ing his major educational interest and to participate in 
that group’s action. In event a brother finds that no 
particular committee is concerned, at the moment, with 
the problem that he believes to be of great urgency, he 
may request the organization of a new committee for 
study and service in that problem area. This proced- 
ure has been established as a means of guaranteeing 
continued interest in all projects undertaken and to 
impress every Alpha Epsilon member with the fact 
that his opinions are of importance and value and 
that he may assume the initiative in the rendering of 
service by his chapter.”’ 
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Phi Delta Kappa Roll of Chapters 


Campus Chapters 


Alpha—1906—Indiana University 
Beta—1908—Columbia University 
Gamma—1909—University of Missouri 
Delta—1909—Stanford University 
Epsilon—1909—University of Iowa 
Zeta—1909—University of Chicago 
Eta—1910—University of Minnesota 
Theta—1911—Cornell University 
Jota—1911—Harvard University 
Kappa—1912—University of Kansas 
Lambda—1913—University of California 
Mu—1913—University of Texas 
Nu—1913—University of Washington 
Xi—1914—University of -Pittsburgh 
Omicron—1914—University of Nebraska 
Pi—1914—-University of Illinois 

Rho—1915—New York University 
Sigma—1916—Ohio State University 
Tau—1916—University of Pennsylvania 
Upsilon—1917—Northwestern University 
Phi—1921—University of Wisconsin 
Chi—1921—University of Oregon 
Psi—1921—Peabody College 
Omega—1921—University of Michigan 

Alpha Alpha—1921—University of Oklahoma 

Alpha Beta—1921—University of Virginia 

Alpha Gamma—1922—State College of Washington 
Alpha Delta—i1922—Kansas State College 

Alpha Epsilon—1922—University of Southern California 
Alpha Zeta—1924—University of Arizona 

Alpha Eta—1924—Temple University 

Alpha Theta—1924—University of North Dakota 
Alpha Iota—1924—University of Cincinnati 

Alpha Kappa—1925—University of Tennessee 

Alpha Lambda—1925—Boston University 

Alpha Mu—1926—Colorado State College of Education 
Alpha Nu—1928—University of Kentucky 

Alpha Xi—1930—University of Alabama 

Alpha Omicron—1932—Claremont Colleges 

Alpha Pi—1932—Rutgers University 

Alpha Rho—1932—Johns Hopkins University 

Alpha Sigma—1933—University of Denver 

Alpha Tau—1935—Pennsylvania State College 

Alpha Upsilon—1936—University of Utah 

Alpha Phi—1936—Syracuse University 

Alpha Chi—1936—University of California at Los Angeles 
Alpha Psi—1938—University of Buffalo 

Alpha Omega—1938—Wayne University 

Beta Alpha—1938—Louisiana State University 

Beta Beta—1939—North Texas State Teachers College 
Beta Gamma—1941—George Washington University 
Beta Delta—1941—University of Colorado 

Beta Epsilon—1942—University of Maryland 

Beta Zeta—1942—Oklahoma A and M College 

Beta Eta—1944—Western Michigan College of Education 
Beta Theta—1945—University of North Carolina 
Beta lota—1947—Washington University 

Beta Kappa—1947—Iowa State College 

Beta Lambda—1947—Indiana State Teachers College 
Beta Mu—1948—University of Wyoming 


Beta Nu—1948—University of Mississippi 

Beta Xi—1949—University of Florida 

Beta Omicron—1949—Utah State Agricultural College 

(To be installed)—Ball State Teachers College 

(To be installed)—University of New Mexico 
Field Chapters 

Alpha—1912—San Francisco, California 

Beta—1914—St. Louis, Missouri 

Gamma—1915—State of Kansas 

Delta—1916—Fresno, California 

Epsilon—1916—Los Angeles, California 

Zeta—1922—Detroit, Michigan 

Eta—1923—Santa Barbara, California 

Theta—1924—Kansas City, Missouri 

Iota—1925—State of South Dakota 

Kappa—1925—Warrensburg, Missouri 

mein f° of Colorado—Discontinued voluntar- 

Y, 

Mu—1926—Muncie, Indiana 

Nu—1926—Chicago, I1linois 

Xi—1927—Sacramento, California 

Omicron—1927—Kirksville, Missouri 

Pi—1929—San Antonio, Texas 

Rho—1930—Pittsburg, Kansas 

Sigma—1931—Portland, Oregon 

Tau—1931—Salt Lake City, Utah 

Upsilon—1931—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Phi—1932—Tulsa, Oklahoma 

seating) Haute, Indiana—Discontinued voluntar- 

y, 1947 

Psi—1934—Omaha, Nebraska 

Omega—1934—San Diego, California 

Alpha Alpha—1934—Houston, Texas 

Alpha Beta—1934—Tacoma, Washington 

Alpha Gamma—1934—Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Alpha Delta—1935—South Bend, Indiana 

Alpha Epsilon—1935—Hammond, Indiana 

Alpha Zeta—1935—Evansville, Indiana 

Alpha Eta—1936—Indianapolis, Indiana 

Alpha Theta—1937—Bloomington, Illinois 

Alpha Iota—1937—Jackson, Mississippi 

Alpha Kappa—1938—Appleton, Wisconsin 

Alpha Lambda—1939—Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Alpha Mu—1939—Lafayette, Indiana 

Alpha Nu—1939—Toledo, Ohio 

Alpha Xi—1939—Des Moines, Iowa 

Alpha Omicron—1939—Charleston, Illinois 

Alpha Pi—1940—Macomb, Illinois 

Alpha Rho—1940—Bakersfield, California 

Alpha Sigma—1941—Phoenix, Arizona 

Alpha Tau—1946—Salem, Oregon 

Alpha Upsilon—1947—Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Alpha Phi—1948—Cedar Falls, lowa 

Alpha Chi—1948—Santa Ana, California 

Alpha Psi—1948—Utica, New York 

Alpha Omega—1948—San Jose, California 

Beta Alpha—1948—Mobile, Alabama 

Beta Beta—1948—Springfield, Missouri 

Beta Gamma—1948—San Luis Obispo, California 

Beta Delta—1949—Pasadena, California 

Beta Epsilon—1949—Spokane, Washington 

Beta Zeta—1949—Chico, California 








